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THE event of the week has been the liberation of Jefferson Davis 
on bail, with a chance of his being tried for high treason in November. 
Judge Underwood, as might have been expected, availed himself of 
the occasion to make one or two little speeches. He opened the pro- 
ceedings by magnanimously dispensing with “the morning routine,” 
“owing to the presence of many of the nation’s noblest and bravest de- 
fenders.” General Burton’s return to the writ was then read, and the 
judge was quite overcome by it ; and, fixing his eye on the general, pro- 
ceeded to make him a mellifluous and ornate address, in which he ex- 
pressed his gratitude to him for having obeyed the order of the court, 
and pronounced it, on the whole, a pluckier thing than any of the gen- 
eral’s exploits “on the battle-fields of the country.” Having announced 
with much solemnity that “ the prisoner now passed under the protec- 
tion of the American Republic,” and that “the laws if silent in 
arms should be trumpet-toned and omnipotent in peace,” he had a writ 
on the indictment served coram judice on the unfortunate prisoner, who 
bowed his acknowledgments. 
knowledgments for the handsome manner in which the court had 
spoken of him, and the court bowed; and after a little discussion be- 
tween counsel, as to bail, the judge, after many words and much cir- 
cumlocution, gave the audience to understand that he would admit the 
prisoner to bail. 





So 


THERE was, of course, a rush of competitors for the honor of bailing 
Jefferson Davis, and twenty bondsmen in five thousand dollars each have 
been accepted. We are glad, for his own sake, to see Horace Greeley 
heading the list. He has been long anxious to do something for Davis, in 
order to prove the sincerity of his belief that the late war was only a 
war of “ principles,” and that, therefore, nobody ought to be hanged. 
The “ principle ” of “ slavery and secession ” having now been bailed out 
of jail by the “ principle” of “freedom and union,” we suppose he con- 
siders their reconciliation complete, and that there is nothing left for us 


General Burton then expressed his ac- | 


| language on all his public appearances during the rebellion, mark him 
out in a special manner as a person on whom those who believe there 

| was a right and wrong in the late war, and the right was on the side 

of the North, ought to avoid all needless expenditure of commisera- 
tion. Moreover, attempts to throw an atmosphere of saintly gentle- 

ness Over a man who could, in public speeches while in a high official 
position, talk of political enemies as “ hyenas,” and hostile generals as 
‘ spaniels’ to be “ whipped,” are simply repulsive. 
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| THe Supreme Court has dismissed the Georgia case for want of juris 

| dictfon, and so the Mississippi case goes by the board also, and thus the 

afflicted South stands with bared breast before its ruthless oppressors, 
who will now probably ravage it horribly. Governor Perry of South 
Carolina is between the horns of a dilemma. On one side is Congress, 
with its military governmenis, and on the other are the negroes, with 
, their confiscation ; and what to do, except to vote against a convention, 
he does not know. He may have observed, however, that in novels, 
when the hero has been brought to the last extremity, and it is appa- 
rently all up with him, he is apt to “see a great light,” sit up in his 
bed, converse comfortably with those around him, and at some con- 
venient period thereafter die happily. We think Mr, Perry himself 
has nearly reached this stage—not, of course, in his physical, but in 
his political career—that in a few months the negro question wil! 
appear quite plain to him, and that he will bless the black voters, and 
decently quit the stage. 


ee 


WE are sorry to say we hear very bad accounts of the way in which 
‘Southerners are receiving the donations sent on for their relief. Ip 
one case in Georgia, the county officials refused to distribute a cargo 
of corn unless they were paid for their services out of the corn; and 
_ there is a very general disposition not to be satisfied with such things 
‘as the miserable Yankees find it convenient to send on, This gorilla 
condition of mind is greatly to be regretted, as it serves no good pur- 
pose. It does not help the South, and does not punish the Yankees, 
If the maundering editors and orators who are all the time wondering 
why the Yankees do not forget and forgive would preach mutual for- 
' giveness and forgetfulness, they would do some good. In the meantime— 
and this is the main thing—there is no doubt that real and widespread 
distress does exist, and there is apparently strong probability that 
during the next two months there will be at the South a real medieval 
| famine, with hundreds if not thousands*of ‘deaths from sheer starva- 
tion, if people at the North{do not bestir{themselves. 
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Tu Judiciary Committee has been hard at work with the impeach- | in all Christian countries to be one of the noblest and most ennobling 
ment, probably in order to have something ready for their July report, | Works in which a woman can engage, and we believe there is no ciyi- 
But the public seems to have lost all interest in their labors, as well | lized country in which a lady would lose caste by doing it for love of 
it may, seeing that under the most favorable circumstances it would | the work. But there cannot be a better illustration of the crooked 
be difficult to get rid of Mr. Johnson before the nomination of his | Condition of the Southern mind than the fact that Southern women 
successor, and that he is apparently forwarding the work of reconstruc- | Make a distinction between “ nigger teachers” and others, based on 
tion, or perhaps we should rather say letting it alone, to the best of his | the color of the persons taught, and positively act on it in everyday 
ability. He is now contemplating a journey to the South, however, in| life, treating Northern women engaged in negro schools as degraded 
which he will probably come to grief. The darkest region in his | thereby, no matter what their social position at home may be. A bet- 





administration thus far is his Pardon Bureau, in which General Butler 
appears at present to be rummaging diligently, and may possibly find 
something. 
since tialinnmaianie 

Two things of some significance as regards the protection and free- 
trade controversy have occurred within the last ten days. The one is 
the meeting of the iron-masters at the Astor House, in this city, for the 
purpose, we believe, of creating an organization to work on public 


ter illustration of the condition of Southern civilization could hardly 
be offered ; it is almost as useless to comment on it or denounce it as to 
denounce the Turkish prejudice against women going unveiled. But in 
Kentucky the doctrine has just received a remarkable expansion in the 
case of a highly respectable white female teacher in a colored school, 
who boarded with a most respectable and well-to-do colored family, 
and while so boarding sought admission to a Baptist church in Louis- 
ville. The pastor made no objection, but the member who was ap- 





opinion in opposition to the Free Trade League. The sessions were 
private, so that, except the resolutions and the speeches of Messrs, | 
Greeley and Cooper, nothing is known of what happened. But it is as | 


well to state frankly that we think the prominence given to these two | 
gentlemen looks badly for the future of the movement, inasmuch as | 
neither of them is likely to be of the slightest use in controversy, both 

being entirely ignorant of the existing condition of economical science 
as taught by free-traders, and one, at least, possessing little or no rea- 
soning power, which in politico-economical discussions is of prime im- 
portance. We say this with the utmost respect, as they are both worthy 
citizens; but Mr. Greeley’s contributions to the science have for some 
years excited simple merriment amongst the leading free-traders of 
England and the Continent, who, whenever the great tug comes here, 
will undoubtedly supply most of the weapons to the free-trade arsenal. 
The other event to which we have referred is the appearance of a pam- 
phlet on the “ Collection of Revenue,” by Edward Atkinson, who is 
treasurer for several of the largest mills in New England, and perhaps 
represents as well as, or better than, anybody else the manufacturing 
mind of New England on the tariff. The pamphlet is a broad, 
straightforward advocacy of the application of the free-trade theory to 
our tari‘f, as far as circumstances will admit, and of the total abandon- 
ment of the protective system, due regard being had to the vested in- 
terests which have grown up under it. We propose next week to no- 
tice Mr. Atkinson’s views at greater length. His utterance of them is 
an indication of a formidable defection from the protectionist ranks, 





oe 


We now have an eight-hour law in this State, Governor Fenton 
having signed the bill passed last session. This, we believe, makes 
three in the whole country, and we presume this will be the last that 
will be passed anywhere, as the absurdity of the movement is gradually 
dawning on those engaged in it, and the trial of it in Illinois and Mis- 
souri has satisfied the working-men that no good can come of it. 
All these laws simply prohibit men from working more than eight 
hours unless they wish or agree to do so, and are therefore of about 
as much value as an act permitting the working-man to have roast- 
turkey and pumpkin-pie for his dinner whenever he thinks he could 
afford it. The New York TJribune, we presume by way of saying some- 
thing soothing to the disappointed, declares that, although the law 
may not effect any immediate change, “a principle is now established 
to which labor is at liberty to gravitate—that is all.” This sounds very 
fine ; but suppose a law were passed fixing the compensation for a day’s 
hod-carryiog at twenty-five dollars in the absence of any agreement to 
the contrary, and we were to say that a principle was established 
towards which hod-carriers’ wages “were at liberty to gravitate,” 
would the hod-carrier be any bettcr off? The “liberty of gravitation” 
has been enjoyed by both ‘aber and wages for a long while, and cannot 
be established cr helped by ac's of the Legislatuse. The laws of trade 
generally intercre with it somewhat, but they are the only laws which 
can interfere at all, , 








oe | 


Tracuine the poor and ignorant would, we suppose, be admitted | 





pointed to enquire into her character advised her, on finding where she 
boarded, not to present herself for admission, as some members would 
object to her on account of her boarding-place, and vote against her, 
So that while with some the color of one’s pupils is a reason for exclu- 
sion from society, with others the color of one’s landlord is a reason for 
exclusion from the Christian church. We doubt very much whether 
the absurdities into which the color prejudice may lead people were 
half so fully revealed in slavery as they will be in freedom, 
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A LONG card appears very prominently in the Mobile Nationalist, 
which is devoted through a whole column to what the writer calls 
“alluding to” the editor of the Mobile Zribune. He calls him a 
“certain fellow and poltroon, known commonly as the inefficient 
editor of the 7ribune ;” also ‘‘the man Shelton ;” “the poor, craven 
editor ;” “the fellow Shelton ;” charges him with having “ filthy lan- 
guage and indecent allusions in the columns of his sheet,” and says 
“that families have to keep to the windward of it, as the stench and 
poison would utterly contaminate,” etc., etc. All this has a sound of 
the olden times about it, and if the “ Southron” spirit be not dead in 
the man Shelton, he will shortly murder the man Harrington who 
wrote the card. But we “allude” to it, as Mr. Harrington would say, 
rather by way of introduction to the observation appended to it by the 
editor of the journal in which it appears, than for its own merits. He 
says ‘he published it before knowing how personally abusive it was, 
and that had he read it carefully he would have required some modi/i- 
cation of the style.” 

iidbinalanainnsiin 


MositE, with a pretty large floating population of gamblers and 
other roughs, was, perhaps, the likeliest Southern town to bring the 
pistol to bear on a prominent Radical in the act of expressing his 
views. We confess to having been a little surprised that Mr. Wilson 
got through so many States as he did without having a shot fired at 
him. Judge Kelley, a less plausible and more aggressive orator, has 
not been so fortunate; but the riot in which he nearly lost his life 
seems to have been not preconcerted and not violent. If we could ever 
expect with any confidence that the South would accept the inevitable 
without some preliminary knocking of its head against the wall, we 
might expect it to listen with civility to Radical orators; for nothing 
is surer than that the South has got to submit to free speech. It isa 
dreadfal case, no doubt, but there it is. 
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INTERNATIONAL law explicitly allows any government to use as 
a subject one of its escaped citizens, as we may call them, who, having 
emigrated and become a naturalized citizen of a foreign country, after- 
wards returns to his native country. The law, or at any rate the prac- 
tice, of each single nation goes further and says: “ Once a subject, 
always a suliject.” Mr. Seward has for years been laboring with the 
Prussian Government to induce a change in its views of this question. 
He entertains what perbaps will be in the future the views of all na- 
tions in regard to it, but certainly his views are not current at preser’. 
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He upholds “the right of men who have committed no crime to choose | 
the state in which they will live, and to incorporate themselves as | 
members of that state, and to enjoy thenceforth its privileges and its 
benefits, among which is included protection.” Probably Count Bis- | 
mark has paid more attention to the cases of this nature which are 
constantly coming up for practical consideration, than to the general 
principles set forth by Mr. Seward. The American naturalized citizen 
who claims protection at the offices of the American consuls in Prussia, 
is, about as often as otherwise, a specimen of one of these disreputable 
classes Of peuple: 1st. A bankrupt Prussian-American who has fled 
from American creditors, to begin business again with the immunities 
that an American passport gives him. 2d. A political agitator who, 
having come over here to get a title to American protection, gets it and 
goes back to his trade of agitating without the intention of doing his 
duty by his native or his adopted country. 8d. A young man who, 
having, when a boy, left his home to shirk the military duties required | 
by law, and having spent a certain number of years here, goes back | 
home with naturalization papers in his pocket. 4th. (Between 1860-65) | 
a naturalized citizen who did not want to be drafted. All these people, 
without having done a thing to deserve the privilege of citizenship, 
either in the United States or Prussia, find it convenient to be resi- | 
dents of either, and really and honestly citizens of neither country. | 
And our lax laws make it so easy for these and other similar sorts of 
people to get a certain measure of protection without making the least 
return, that it is no wonder that an American naturalization paper is 
not looked upon with the greatest favor by fcreign governments, To | 
ask them to respect it till we do something more to make it respect- 
able than talk of man’s natural right to naturalization papers, is to 
ask for more than we shall get or ought to get. 
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Dr. Kirk, who, as we observed last week, is the only trustworthy 
authority upon the question of Dr. Livingstone’s death, has received 
information which evidently shakes his belief in the statements of the 
Johanna men. Some traders from Central Africa who have lately 
arrived at the coast declare that when they were at Maksura they 
heard nothing about the murder, but heard, on the contrary, that Dr 
Livingstone had proceeded into the far interior. Now Maksura is only 
ten miles from the place where he is said to have been killed, but it is 
ten miles short of that place, and the Johanna men said that Mak- 
sura was passed in safety. The late account therefore is not a positive | 
contradiction of the former, but on the other hand it is not a confirma- | 
tion—which is saying a good deal. There is therefore a hope: an | 
expedition will be sent out to Lake Nyassa, and in the meantime we | 
must content ourselves with these native reports, in which, whether | 
favorable or unfavorable, no absolute reliance is to be placed, 


| 
| 
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| 
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Ir is at last finally settled that we are not to have a war in Europe | 
or the present. Prussia withdraws her troops from Luxembourg, and 
the fortress is to be dismantled and the territory neutralized, the neu- 
trality being guaranteed by all the contracting powers. Both France | 
and Prussia deny that they have been “ arming,” except in so far as was 
necessary to keep up the efficiency of the existing organization. The 
correspondence of the London Zimes announces that Bismark still | 
expresses his belief that there will, in a year or two, be a war between 
France and Prussia, while acknowledging, as we have always main- | 
tained, that neither of them is now ready for it. The chances are that 
for two or three years to come they will both find enough to do in the 
work of internal reorganization to drive foreign war out of their heads. 
There is really nothing for them to fight about, except what may be 
called political influence, but this influence, it is now beginning to be 
understood, depends as much on peaceful prosperity as on the strength 
of standing armies, or, in other words, rather on what a nation is 
capable of doing, than what it has done. 


oe 
ECCLESIASTICAL DRESS. 
A writer in The Edinburgh Review makes what, for Ritualists, 


must be considered rather distressing revelations as to the origin of 
the Ritualistic vestments, which these gentlemen appear to consider | 


The Nation. 


| understand. 
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amongst the essentials of Christi He shows that they are 
simply the articles of clothing worn by the Romans in everyday life, 
and which the Church preserved in her ceremonial, just as she pre- 
served the Latin, when everything around her changed. The ald is the 
white shirt or tunic which was worn by every Roman peasant next his 
skin, and which in Southern countries was often his only garment, and 
which still figures so prominently in the Pope’s wardrobe, 
rors Commodus and Heliogabalus introduced a new variety of it with 
long sleeves, called a da/matica, because it came from Dalmatia, The 
pall is the old pallium or woollen cloak of the philosophers, worn as an 


an worship. 


The Empe- 


overcoat, It was constantly changing, as our overcoat is, its fashion 
and name, and the slang names given it, like our “ paletot ” and “ xqua- 
scutum” and “ surtout,” have been preserved, and actually become 
sacred terms in ecclesiastical nomenclature. One such overcoat was 
the cape or cope, also called pluviale or “* waterproof ”—the equivalent 
of our “ aquascutum.” Another was the chasvble or casula, the * little 
house,” as the Roman laborer called the smock or “ sack ” in which he 
shut himself up in bad weather. Another was the “ cassock ” or easace 
or caraca or caracalla, introduced by the Emperor of that name from 
France. The “surplice” is a garment of barbarian origin—the super 
pellicum—which in the North was drawn on over the furs worn by the 
Gauls and Celts in their cold climates. It was the “ white coat.” the 
cotta candens, worn by regular clergy, not in church only, but in ordin 
ary life. The reviewer adds that in the oldest Roman mosaic, that ot 
the Church of Sta. Pudentiaaa, of the fourth century, the apostles ap- 
pear clothed in the common costume of the period, A separate dress 
for sacred personages bad not been thought of. In other words, 
“clothes”? had not assumed the tremendous importance which they ac- 
quired in the Middle Ages and still retain in the church, the army, and 
diplomacy. 

The most imaginative Roman, under the empire, in his wildest 
dreams probably never pictured to himself the possibility of the gar- 
ments he saw every day on the young swells in the Forum attaining, 
after the lapse of many centuries, the character of “sacred vestments,” 
having books written about them, and large bodies of educated men 
engaged in the careful study of their cut and ornamentation as matters 
of the deepest spiritual importance. That all this should have come to 
pass, and that fifteen hundred years after Rome had passed away, the 
costume of her peasants, lawyers, courtiers, and dandies should be 


deemed the costume divinely ordained as the only fitting attire for 


priests ministering at a Christian altar, is, perbaps, the most remarkable 
illustration in existence of the strength of her hold on the ideas of the 


modern world. In what a tirm grip her law and literature keep us is 
well known, Professor Maine even goes so far as to suggest that the 
| theological speculation of the Western world owes its form and 
coloring to Roman jurisprudence, but this, if true, is not half so 


tailors and Roman fops should have 


wonderful as that Roman 


furnished the basis for what we suppose we may call a modern 


sect. 
How the Church came to preserve the old costume is not hard to 
It was the dress of civilized men, and, with the Latin lan- 


de of barbarism, the memo- 


‘ 


guage, recalled, in the midst of the rising ti 
ries and traditions of holier and happier times, and probably made no 
half-clad savages who crowded round 
the altars as the empire began to We should be afraid to 
predict for any pieces ot modern dress a future so glorious, There is 
little likelihood, in our age, of any material corruption of the Church. 
All our tendencies are rather in the direction of less form than of more 
form. But if modern society should ever go astray and take to Comte’s 
worship of the Human Race, or any other similar absurdity, for which 
it was necessary that the ministers should have a peculiar dress, we 


inconsiderable impression on the 


go to piece s. 


+doubt if any articles of our present attirethave made suflicient impres- 


sion on the popular imagination to have a chance of adoption, except, 
perhaps, the stove-pipe hat and the Cashmere shawl. These have 


| detained their hold on the respect and even reverence of men and 


women so long that we can almost imagine circumstances under 
which they would form indispensable portions of the outfit of a 
priest or priestess, and be handled with awe, and spoken of with bated 
breath. 7 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Cirnormen who have subscribed for Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s 
or Messrs. Appleton’s “ Bible Dictionary” will be glad to hear that 
Mr. W. L. Gage’s Lowell lectures are to be published, by W. J. 
Widdleton, in book form and under the title “ Biblical Geography 
treated according to the Historical Methods.” The volume will 
contain from seven to twelve maps. It is to be published, perhaps, 
before summer, more probably in the full. Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields announce a new edition of Dr. Hayes’s “ Arctic Boat Journey,” 
a book which has been for some years out of print, and which the suc- 
cess of the author's “ Open Polar Sea” has revivified. The new edition 
will have an increased number of illustrations, but will not be other- 
wise different from the old one, Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt announce 
“Critical and Social Essays,” a volume containing articles reprinted from 
the columns of this journal. ‘“ Tennysoniana,” which the same firm an- 
nounced for republication, they have decided not to issue; but in its 
piace they will publish a work of the same nature, which will be pre- 
pared for them by a competent scholar. “ Tennysoniana” is chiefly 
bibliographical, and contains but very little to interest any one but 
& person either a mere bibliomaniac or a mere devotee of Tenny- 
son. The author seems to have been a rather diligent person, 
without critical ability, who has thrown together for his friends a 
few desultory notes with regard to editions of Tennyson. —— Messrs. 
Myers & Chandler, of Chicago, will publish in the fall a new book b; 
G. S. Phillips (“ January Searle”), who wrote out the experiences of 
Allan Pinkerton, the famous detective. ‘“ Chicago, her Ministers and 
Churches,” is the title of the forthcoming volume, and the nature of it 
is “the ecclesiastical history of Chicago in pen-and-ink portraits,” 
Other books announced by the same house are “* Deus Homo,” by Prof. 
Theophilus Parsons, and a translation of a “ Life of Jesus,” from the 
German of the late Dr. F. Immanuel Tafel. John Meredith Read, Jr.. 
will soon publish a new and enlarged edition, illustrated by Bierstadt, 
of his excellent “ Historical Enquiry concerning Henry Hudson,” which 
he published about a year ago (vide Nation of June 12, 1866). 
Messrs. Roberts Erothers announce for immediate publication a smal! 
paper covered volume, the contents of which first appeared in Maemil- 
lan’s Magazine anonymously, but the author, the publishers say, “ is 
known to be the same to whom popular opirion ascribes the author- 
ship of ‘ Ecce Homo.’” “Elementary Principles in Art” is the title of 
the book. The same house also have in preparation a book which will 
he even more successful than their “Memoirs of. Madame Récamier,” 
now in its fifth edition, for it will have higher claims upon that more 
thoughtful and cultivated class of general readers for whose tastes 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers cater. It relates to the life and character of 
perbaps the most admirable of the women who have influenced the 
best Frenchmen of the two last generations. It is “The Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Madame Swetchine,” translated by Miss Preston. 
“A Painter’s Camp in the Highlands,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
reprinted from the second London edition, and Schefer’s “ Layman’s 
Breviary,” translated by the Rev. C. T. Brooks, are also to be issued by 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, the former on the first of June, the other later. 
J. B. Burr & Co., of Hartford, which city, by the way, has been of late 

articularly active in publishing books of the very popular kind which 
agents sell by the hundred thousand, announce “ Life in the Hol) 
Land,” by Charles W. Eiliot. 

—Mr. Bancroft, in the ninth volume of his history, charged Major 
General Philip Schuyler with the disgraceful, and not only disgraceful 
but transmissible, vice of cowardice. So Mr. George L, Schuyler, who, 
like Mr. Greene, has the misfortune or fault—we hardly know which 
Mr. Bancroft considers it—of being a grandson, asked Mr. Bancroft to 
let him know on what authorities he depended for a justification of the 
charge against General Schuyler. Mr. Bancroft sent a polite reply, and 
enclosed copies of certain letters and extracts of letters. Thereupon 
ensued a controversy at first amicable in tone, afterwards not so amic- 
able ; for, as all experience shows, the preservation of good temper in 
these controversies is an excessive rarity. Of this dispute, howeyer, it 




















may for a wonder be said that the issue is narrowed to a single point, 
and is kept narrow, and that the brief pamphlet is very readable. We 
have not space in the mits of this note to set Mr. Buncroft’s case fully 
before the reader, nor to give Mr. Schuyler’s refutation; for that he 
does refute the accusation we hold to be almost beyond dispute. We 
will, however, give what may be called, not unfairly, a sample of the 
whole. Among the documents sent Mr. Schuyler was an extract of 4 
letter written in August, 1777, by General Richard Montgomery to 
General Schuyler, in which the former officer urges his commander to 
come immediately to the front. 

“T entreat you,” he says, “ to follow in a whale-boat, leaving some 
one to bring on the troops and artillery. It will give the men great 
confidence in your spirit and activity, and how necessary to a general 
this confidence is I need not tell you. I most earnestly wish that this 
may meet your approbation; and be assured that I have your honor 
and reputation much at heart.” 


Mr. Schuyler replies that the document sent him is not the whole 
letter, nor a continuous extract from it, and that Mr. Bancroft’s clerk in 
transcribing it has omitted the closing words of the last sentence, which 
in the original reads thus: 

“Be assured I have your honor and reputation much at heart, 
as of the greatest consequence to the public service; that all my am- 
bition is to do my duty in a subordinate capacity without the least 
ungenerous intention of lessening that merit so justly your due, and 
which I omit no opportunity of setting in its fullest light.” 


And Mr. Schuyler adds that when Montgomery hastened without 
orders to the Isle aux Noix, he knew, as Mr. Bancroft knows, that. Schuyler 
was, by order of Congress, attending a conference of the Six Nations at 
Albany, and that Schuyler at once did join Montgomery, although at the 
time he was suffering under a most excruciating illness. The impression 
of Mr. Bancroft’s inaccuracy left on the reader's mind by Mr, Schuyler's 
pamphlet may, it is true, be in part due to the fact that Mr. Schuyler 
has the last word; but that such an impression has been made on our 
mind by a careful reading of the pamphlet is also true. And we have 
not the least hesitation in saying that no one who owns Mr. Bancroft's 
volumes ought to be without Mr. Schuyler’s “ Correspondence and 
Remarks” (published by D. G, Francis), any more than he ought to be 
without the pamphlets addressed to Mr. Bancroft by Mr. Greene and 
Mr, Reed. 


—T. Hf. Morrell has published the second volume of Joseph N. 
Ireland's “ Records of the New York Stage from 1750 to 1860,” a work 
valuable to dramatic critics, and certainly of much interest to actors 
and to those people—their pursuit may almost be called a profession 
by itself—who are known as old play-goers, The book contains an 
amazing amount of such information about actors and actresses as can 
have been got only from reams of play-bills and newspapers, and some 
of the sort of information which actors possess in regard to each other, 
and which is, perhaps, about the best specimen of gossip pure and 
simple that still gets iato print in books. Literary gossip is apt to be 
not perfect gossip, for it deals with people too f.mous, and the new 
style of criticism constructs the character of the criticised author from 
the smallest details of his life, so that the merest trifles as to his board 
and lodging become not gossip but evidence for the prosecution, Court 
gossip goes into the newspapers, but not into books so often as it 
used to, and our nineteenth-century monarchs are such hard-working 
political economists that their laborious lives farnish less material for 
the gossiping letter-writer than in the days, for ever gone, when chan- 
cellors of the exchequer wore satin breeches and gorgevus doublets and 
believed in sumptuary laws, and kings took things easily. But the- 
atrical gossip is the same in all generations, and this book contains 
a little of it. From the opening pages of Mr. Ireland’s book we take 
the following quotation from Bradford's Gazette, October, 1733, when 
New York had 7,055 inhabitants ; 

“ Last week arrived here a company of commedians from Philadel- 
phia, who, we hear, have taken a convenient room for their purpose in 
one of the buildings lately belonging to the Hon. Rip Van Dam, Esq., 


deceased, in Nassau Street, where they intend to perform as long as the 
season lasts, provided they mect with sufficient encouragement,” 


This first theatre of New York—a temporary one—was on the east side 
of Nassau Street, between John Street and Maiden Lane. Of the first 
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edition of the book there are sixty 4to and two hundred 8vo copies, 
and the price of a copy is twenty-tive dollars, 

—“ Mr. Wheelwright, one of the members of Boston, preaching at 
the last fast, inveighed against all that walked in a covenant of works, 
as he described it to be, viz., such as maintain sanctification as an evi- 
dence of justification.” These words are Governor Winthrop’s; the 
fast he mentions was held in January, 1637; and the preacher was Mr. | 
John Wheelwright, a relative by marriage of the famous Anne Hutch. 
inson, and allied in opinion to the party or parties which were hostile 


to Winthrop. This sermon belongs to the history of the Massachusetts 
Antinomian Controversy, and is of frequent mention in works relating to 
the early days of the Massachusetts Biy colonists, but though preached 
nearly two hundred and thirty years ago, and though the Massachusetts | 


Historical Society have long owned a manuscript copy of it and a great 
part of the original manuscript, yet it has never been in print till this 
year. It appeared in The Historical Migazine for April, which thus has 
the credit of first giving to the light an historical monument of great 
iterest. other aspects it is perhaps not so interesting; the politics in 
ir t. In other aspects it i t teresting; t 

it which, no doubt, gave it much of its importance, and which brought 
Wheelwright, a father of all such as are ‘ political preachers ot 
New England,” to a trial for seditious language, it is rather hard for 
This 


latter, so far as we can juilge—we speak under correction—is the the- 


an ordinary reader to discover amid the concealing theology. 


ology still taught in all Congregational churches, 





—Among the latest announcements of Messrs. Triibner & Co., ot 
London, is a new translation of the hymns of the * Rig-Veda,” the 
oldest records both of Indian and of Indo-European thought and lan- 


guage, by Professor Max Miiller, We say a “new” translation out of 


respect for those of Wilson and Langlois ( French); but Wilson has 


read the hymns only through the distorting and discoloring spectacles 
of the Hindu commentators, and Langlois seems to have understood 
neither the hymns nor the commentators, and to have made his ver- 
sion in nosmall part out of his own head. Miiller’s work will doubtless | 
be of a very different character, founding itself on sound principles of 
interpretation, and being executed with the learning and acuteness for 
which this scholar is distinguished, It is to include a transliteration, in 
Roman letters, of the original text and notes—in which last, from the 





specimen furnished in the publishers’ circular, we fear that the transla- 
The 
same house furnishes evidence of the fresh awakened interest of the 
British in their Eastern empire by promising the appearance, within a 
month or two, of the first volumes of two new histories of India; the 
one “ comprising the Mohammedan period,” a posthumous work of the 
late Sir H. M. Elliot, the other, “ during the Hindu period,” by Mr. J. 
Talboys Wheeler. Both authors were long residents in India, in the 
Government service. It makes us somewhat suspicious of the grade of 
historical criticism which Mr. Wheeler’s work will exhibit, to find that 
the contents of the second volume are to be the legends of the Ra 


tor will waste precious space in refuting the errors of Wilson. 


mayana, the whole actual historical substance of which would certainly 
have to be diluted to make it fill a respectable chapter. A second edi 
tion, “ rewritten and greatly enlarged,” of the first volume of Dr. Muir's 
“Original Sanskrit Texts,” that most authentic and useful series of com- | 
pendia of information respecting the religion and institutions of the 
ancient Hindus, also announced by Triibner, is worth a passing notice. 
The book has, we believe, been some time out of print. 


—To prevent mistakes—of which one has already occurred, caused | 
by our statement the other day in regard to the Early English Text | 
Society —we would say that while the present value in paper currency of 
& guinea (the subscription fee}ads $6 85—that or about that—the price | 
of a guinea’s worth of English books imported into this country (and to | 
subscribe for the Early English texts is practically to import a certain | 
number of books) is in paper nearly twice $6 85. It is, when one adds 
duty, exchange, and the profit on importation which the importing 
bookseller allows himself, something like $13, perhaps a little more, 
perhaps a little less. As for the “ Percy Manuscript” which the Soci- | 
ety reprint, the price of that to a non-subscriber is twe guineas; to a 
subscriber only one guinea. If, then, a person wants that book he may 
as well spend one of his two guineas in making himself a subscriber | 
and getting the texts for 1867. Having done that he gets the “ Ballad | 


Book” for the other guinea, 


|or so ago, and between them bef 


| paid all the poet's debts if the po 


iW 


| soldiers of its army, etc. 
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This is, at any rate, the plan which 


Messrs, Leypoldt & Holt advise their subscribers to adopt, and we 
suppose that other American agents of the society pursue the same 


; Course, 


—* Von Thunder-Ten-Tronckh on Compulsory Education” is the 


| title which Mr. Matthew Arnold gives to seme afticles which he is now 


publishing and the first of which appeared in The Pall Mull 
April 20. 
toa garret in Grub Street, is supposed to have gone into the country with 


Gazette of 
A child of light, whom the British Philistines have brought 


his friend the Prus-ian, Armini 
in Mr. Arnold’s * My Countrymen”™ 


ce.) 


ils much conversation on the Philis- 


is by name, whose acquaintance we made 


which made so much noise a year 
to fruit in British insti- 
which Mr. Arnold 
and all Puilis- 
rmented tormentor more cordially than 
We quote a few characteristic sentences ; 


tine and his Ww orks and Ways us t ey have come 


tutions, political and social. To the “ vivacity” fo: 


’ 


once half apologized he gives its head in these articles, 
tia will henceforth hate its t 
ea a r. 


of the water there may be here and there a Daily Telegraph with a style 


perhaps even on our side 


ilmost boisterous and with prose of the baser sort. Arminius and his 


friend in one of their morning walks come upon an old peasant, Zephaniah 
Diggs, who is being taken along to be tried for pon ling. The triend 


makes haste to tell Arminius that perhaps, in this particular 


British local self-government may not appear to the best advantage: 


Instance, 


‘In the present case, however, there is,” said T, “no danger, for a rep- 
resent itive of The Daily Telegraph is down here to | eon the look out 
jor justice and to prevent oppression, LImmediately afterwards [ was 
sorry [ had said this, for there are, unfortunately, several things which 


operate on Arminius like scarlet on a bull, making him vicious the 
moment he comes across them, and The Daily Telegraph is one of theae 
things, He declares it foments our worst faults; and he is fond of 
appiving to it Dryden’s dictum on E'kanah Settle, that its style is 

isterous and its prose incorrigibly lewd. Though T do certainly 
think its prose a little full-Lodied, yet Leannot bear to hear Arminius 
apply such aterm to it as ‘inecorrigibly lewd, and | always remon- 
strate with him. ‘No, Arminius’ I always sav; *T hope not jncorri- 
gibly. Ishould be sorry to think that of a publication which is torm- 
lug the imagination and taste of a million of Englishmen.’ © Pleasant 
vews!” was Arminius’s answer the last time [ urged this to him; 
“pleasant news! thenext batch of you, then, will be even more charm- 


ing than the present !” 

eat skillin the use of “ the danger- 
By all 
read with | 


Throughout, the article displays o 


ous figurezcalled irony,” and is utterly merciless aud unsparing. 


persons not subjects of Queen Victoria it will be ively 
pleasure. 

—Lamartine has a better stomach for proverbially bitter bread 
than any other man who has of late disgraced the literary profession, 


News comes that the French Chambers have passed a bill granting him 


| pension, a substitute, we presume, for the proposed bill to give him 


outright eighty thousand dollars, a sum which his debts would have 
swallowed up ina day. It is reported that the Emperor would have 


t's delicacy had permitted, but it 
Lamartine’s delicacy is a thing infiaitely capricious, but 
pt an annuity, though a 


} 
A 


1 not. 
quite possibly it will permit its victim to acc 


large sum in cash was what it seemed to crave. 


—At present it is not easy to make an accurate comparison of the 


population of one state with that of another; for the one may include 


| and the other may exclude from the official census the number of its 


merchant seamen, of its fishermen, of tl 


Th 


ie seamen of its navy, of the 


ttention of the members of the Inter- 


national Statistical Congress has been called to this source of error by 
Dr. Maestri, an Italian statistician, who has issued a programme of the 
subjects to be discussed whea the Congress meets in Florence next 


September, 


He frames these two questions: 1st. In fixing the official 
population of a state, should regard be had to the actual population, 


t pop? lation de droi % 
ments of the popu- 


to all who of right are citizens of the state? (/ 
2d. In estimating the population of right, w 

lati auded ? 
the Congress will be the sixth, and Prince Humbert 
as president. As the sittings will not extend over more than eight 
days, it is conceivable that Dr. Maestri may fail to get an answer to the 
two following questions which he puts under the head of “ Moral and 


or 
at el 
yn are to be included and what exc! The coming session of 


of Savoy will act 








Judicial Statistics: 1st. In how many and what categories are we to 
range the poor? 2d. What statistical elements is it necessary to get 
in order to completely cure the body of society of these plagues ? 


ome — ——— 


SOIENTIFIO. 

Aw exploring party of more than usual importance has just left the 
Atlantic for the Pacific coast to make a survey, under the direction of the 
United States Government, of a belt of land near to the fortieth parallel 
of north latitude, stretching from the Sierra Nevada to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Through or near this belt will pass the Central Pacific Railroad, 
and the object of the expedition is to gather in advance as much infor- 
mation as possible respecting the structure of the country, the mineral 
resources, the agricultural capacity, and all the other physical character- 
istics of the region. The expedition is so well organized and there is so 
little exact knowledge in respect to the district to be examined that 


high anticipations are entertained of the scientific and practical results 
Believing that our readers will be 


which are likely to be reached. 
interested in watching the progress of this party of young and enthusi- 
astic explorers, within the limits of our own domain, we have gathered 
the following particulars in respect to their organization. 

The survey is ordered by Congress; it is to be conducted under the 
direction of the Secretary of War; and, more particularly still, under 
direction of the chief of the U. 8. Engineers, Major-General A. A. 
Humphreys, to whom the party will report and from whom they have 
received their general instructions. This distinguished officer, whose 
name has long been identified with the explorations and surveys 
directed by the War Department of the U. 8. Government, has shown 
the greatest interest in promoting the objects of this new expedition, 
and to his experience and good judgment in fitting out the party much 
of its success will be due. 

The head of the party in the field is Clarence King, a gentleman of 
about five-and-twenty years of age, educated in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale College, and connected for a few years past with the 
State Geological Survey of California under Prof. J. D. Whitney. The 
experience which he has thus acquired as a mountain explorer admira- 
bly fits him for the leadership in this new expedition. He has travel- 


led extensively among the great mountain regions of the West, has 


ascended and measured some of the loftiest peaks, is inured to the 
exposure and hardships of frontier life, and appreciates fully all the 
conditions which are essential to success. 
his direction. His friend and associate in the California survey, Mr 
James T, Gardner, who has lately been engaged with Mr. King in sur- 
veying and mapping the famous Yo Semite valley and the adjacent 
mountain region, is the first assistant in topography, and Prof. James 
D. Hague, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, likewise an 
experienced traveller, is the first assistant in geology. There are also 
two other topographers, two other geologists, a zodlogist, a botanist, 
and a photographer. On their arrival in California a squad of twenty- 
three mounted Californians, under non-commissioned officers, will be 
detailed by the military authorities as their escort, and six drivers and 
packers will complete the personnel of the party—a company of thirty- 
nine in all. 

By turning to any good map of the Western mountains the reader 
wili see that the proposed line of exploration extends from the 120th to 
the 105th meridian, or from Pyramid Lake, near Virginia City, on the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, to Denver City, on the eastern slupe 
of the Rocky Mountains. The length of the tract to be explored is 
about 1,000 miles, its breadth will not exceed 100. The great desert 
basin of Nevada and Utah and the various parallel ridges and valleys by 


which it is traversed, including the lofty ridges known as the Eastern and | 


Western Humboldt River Mountains, and the Wahsatch Mountains to 
the east of Great Salt Lake, will, of course, be included in their observa- 
tions. The party hope to go this year, between the first of July and 


the first of November, as far as Fort Riley, and then to spend the win- | 


ter, which is there too severe for field work, in the neighborhood of 
Virginia City. Next year they hope to reach Salt Lake City, and their 
pvork out of doors is to be completed in the third year. Of course 


much additional time will elapse before the scientific result of the 
expedition can be fully published ; but everything of immediate prac- 
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tical value, especially with reference to the construction of the Central 
Pacific Railroad, will be, as we understand it, at once made public, 

An accurate map of the region is the first desideratum, and the neces. 
sary surveys will, therefore, be prosecuted as rapidly as may be con- 
sistent with accuracy. It is exceedingly important, also, to ascertain 
whether coal can be found in that region of such quality and in such 
quantities as to be a dependence for the coming locomotive. The posi- 
tion of water supplies in that desert basin is another most important 
topic of enquiry. So, also, the possibilities of agriculture need investi- 
gation. The geological and mineralogical characteristics of the country 
will constantly be examined. In short, to examine and describe the 
geological structure, the geographical conditions, and natural resources 
of the country will be the aim in view. 





PREACHING." 


BURNET, in a pleasing passage of the “ History of his Own Times,” de. 
scribes the revolution in the style of preaching which was effected in his day 
by aclass of preachers of whom Tillotson was the chief. The long-drawn, 
hair-splitting, pedantic sermons which had been in vogue were supplanted 
by a simpler, briefer, more perspicuous method of address, and the conse- 
quence was that not only was a multitude drawn into the houses of worship, 
but the waning prestige of the Church of England was revived in London, 
If there be symptoms of a decline in the influence of the pulpit now, it is 
worth while to enquire into the causes and the proper remedy. We count 
it no evil that the old-fashioned reverence for the person of the preacher 
which once prevailed, especially in New England, has sensibly abated. The 
sombre approach of the village pastor no longer causes the children of the 
household to skulk away and hide themselves in the barn. The people have 
found out that the minister is a man of like passions with themselves, and 
the more free and familiar style of intercourse is doubtless a gain for both 
parties. The vastly diversified forms of intellectual activity, the multiply- 
ing of books, magazines, and newspapers, the presence of a host of lecturers 
and political orators, and other agencies which will readily occur to a 
thoughtful reader, account for the relative diminution of the power exerted 
by the pulpit over the popular mind. Such are the stir and excitement of 
American life, that when Sunday comes many—men of business as well as 
men of books—shrink from a stimulating harangue of any sort, and crave 
the quiet and silence of home. There is no place so remote from large towns 
that its inhabitants are cut off from hearing lively political speaking. Fresh 
from the mass meeting or, perhaps, from a visit to the metropolis, where he 
has listened arrectis auribus to Mr. Beecher, it is no wonder that the rustic 
finds the country parson dull. Inevitable causes have lessened the relative 
importance of pulpit teaching; yet it wields still, in this country especially, 
a vast power over the moral and religious convictions of the people, and 
there flows from it, besides, a general educating influence of great moment. 
All that we propose in this article is to drop a few hints in regard to the 
best means of sustaining the pulpit’s legitimate influence. 

Tie first danger of a preacher springs from the temptation to a perfunctory 
discharge of his office. He ascends the pulpit at stated intervals, fixed by 
astronomiclaw. Inthe pulpit there is an appointed round of services for him 
to go through. No one looks for very tangible results from any single day's 
work. Not a few men-—-worthy men, too—on some anniversary of their 
“settlement,” have no other record than this, that they have preached so 
many sermons, attended so many funerals, and bound together so many pairs 
in matrimony. If preaching fails of all perceptible effect on the minds and 
lives of those who hear it, there is the parable of the sower and the convenient 
dogma of divine sovereignty. It is no special reproach to ministers that they 
are liable to forget their dependence upon their personal exertions for success 
in their work, and to fall into a half-mechanical performance of their oflicial 
labors. The same danger besets every profession which is subject to analogous 
conditions ; and ministers are but men. No wonder that audiences become 
|thin. The civil law no more, as in days of old in the New England cou- 
munities, requires attendance upon public worship. The authority of 
church-going as a sacred and reputable custom is falling away. But the 
measures frequently adopted by way of reaction against perfunctory minis- 
trations and for the purpose of alluring auditors into the church are alike 
reprehensible and futile. Most of the phenomena which fall under the head 
|of sensational preaching are due to the motives just mentioned. Odd or 
| otherwise startling themes are chosen, and announced beforehand in flaming 














* ‘‘Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By William G. T. Shedd, D.D., Professor 
| in Union Theological Seminary in New York.” New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
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advertisements. Eccentricities of style are deliberately assumed. Wit, such | 
as it is, is introduced to relieve the weariness of the hearer. A convulsive, | 
boisterous elocution is palmed off in the room of earnestness. An excessive 
and unnatural vehemence, which is a fault of Mr. Beecher in certain passages 
of his discourses, is copied by his feeble imitators. A shrewd observer re- 
marked, the other day, that in order to make the fortune of a sermon nowa- 
days, it is necessary for the preacher to “ holler” at least once in the course 
of it; once is enough, but once at least he must bawl. Cases are not infre- 
quent where a vociferous delivery is accepted in lieu of intellectual qualifi- 
cations for the preacher's office ; in lieu of method and of good sense. A | 
mixture of rant and cant suffices to muster an auditory; the pews sell ; 
considerate hearers are silent, and, one by one, withdraw to some other place | 
of worship or stay at home with their books. Thus the most intelligent and 
truly respectable class are drawn away from church, and whatever benefits 
church-going on their part would confer on themselves and on others are 
lost. We believe it to be a fact that in the best educated parts of this coun- 
try the auditories on Sunday are made up predominantly of women. The 
men, to a large extent, are not seen in their pews. What is wanted, it is 
plain, is a living earnestness to take the place of the spurious and counter- 
feited earnestness which can deceive only the ignorant. Eloquence is born 
of deep and stirring convictions ; genuine itself, all its products are of neces- 
sity genuine. It can afford to disdain every species of clap-trap. It isa flame 
that communicates itself and kindles all within its reach. It goes forth with 
the speech of a living man, so that books are no substitute for it. When 
preachers are truly earnest, preaching is truly eloquent. It is then a fresh 
and warm and enlivening utterance. 

Preaching, if it would hold intelligent men, must be itself thoughtful. 





| 


work on homiletics. It is written in the author's vivid and vigorous style, 
and contains many suggestions which may be profitably pondered by the 


‘class to whom it is addressed. 
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JAPANESE LYRICAL ODES.* 


DocToR EMMONS once being asked what he considered a proof of a great 
mind, replied that it was the power to look at the point of a cambric needle 
six minutes without winking. The Japanese artists at the Academy of 
Music do not practise this feat, yet the accomplishment of spinning a top 
on the edge of a keen cutlass entitles them to consideration. We have, 
theic orc, been at the trouble of looking through a book entitled “ Hyak Nin 
Is’shin,” in order to ascertain if the Japanese can spin discussions as well 
as tops, toss the heavy weights of thought like knives and balls, and balance 
propositions like long poles. 

The book in question is a collection of lyrical odes, translated into 
English with some slight parade of scholarship. The materials are ancient, 
though the work owes its compilation to Teika or Sadhaihe, whose preface 
bears the date of 1805, and the compiler inserted them in a work of his 
called “ Records of Illustrious Mouths,” but they were afterwards separated 
from it and placed in charge of Ten-Kei, a priest in the Temple of Nuka no 
In, near Kisto the capital. 

These odes are extremely popular with the Japanese, and are familiar in 
the household, every child having his memory well stored with them. 
Some are of a peaceful character, some didactic and descriptive, while many 
touch upon Jove. Mr. Dickins tells us that the point of the ode often lies 
in a play upon words, very telling in the original, but seldom capable of a 








How shall a man who discourses weekly on threadbare themes avoid com- 
monplaces ? 
men of his time. 
He may utter plain thoughts in plain words. Butif the prevailing currents of 
thinking in the field of religious and philosophical speculation pass him by 
untouched, he will surely be out of sympathy not merely with the reflecting 
portion of his audience, but also, in the end, with his hearers generally. 
For in this day of cheap printing and rapid communication thought 
diffuses itself in all directions, and men of every class scent in the 
atmosphere whatever is new. A caste confining ideas within its charmed 
circle has never subsisted among the Western nations, as in the East, and 
still less can such a monopoly and seclusion of thought exist in this modern 
age. Yet the pulpit is often late in learning what are the present thoughts 
of men. There are many sermons which are able but obsolete. They 
would have answered well in the day of Hume, but are not so apposite to 
the time of Strauss. 
touch Stuart Mill. Let there be in the preacher an underlying conscious- 
ness of the questions, difficulties, that agitate the secret thoughts of active 
minds at this hour, and he will not want for interested auditors, provided, 
of course, that his speech is reasonable and seasoned with charity. But let 
him not hope to win success in the use of antiquated weapons and in com- 
bat with defunct enemies. 

If a minister, besides possessing special preaching ability, is a definite 
and systematic thinker, he is doubly armed. It is true that there have been 
effective pulpit orators who have not been characterized by the possession 
of this quality in an eminent degree. Whitefield is an example. It is the 
same here as in the field of political oratory. Yet it will be found that 
even preachers of this class have had definite truths, defined convictions, 
to express and inculcate. That a definitely marked system of thought and 
habit of accurate thinking are no hindrance to a preacher—other things 


A successful preacher must be en rapport with the thinking | 


He need not be metaphysical or polemical in his sermons. | | : Ta nea 
.|in length, some being of four and others six lines, which fact, perhaps, does 


They are good as refutations of Hobbes, but do not | 


good rendering into English. As regards the metre, the translator has 
| been obliged to yield to necessity and abandon uniformity. The odes vary 


| not indicate the ability to look long at the point of the needle. 

The writers touch upon the four seasons, which in Japan are very dis- 
| tinctly marked, so there is no difficulty in finding something about spring. 
| We select an ode by one Toki-Yasz’, who flourished in the year 834. It is 
| addressed to his lady love. It seems that he had been into the woods to get 
| not early flowers, but “ wakana,” an “ east-wind vegetable ” which the fair 
| one coveted. As a proof of his zeal he shows the late snow upon his clothes 
} 


|} and says: 
“Thy wishes, love, have I obeyed, 
And ‘mid the meadows have I strayed 
Iu this spring-time, and sought with care 
The Wakana plant that groweth there. 
Lo! on my sleeve 
The falling snow its trace doth leave.”’ 


The following refers to a little blossom which withers about the end of 


spring: 
_— ***Tis a pleasant day of merry spring, 
No bitter frosts are threatening, 
No storm-winds blow, no rain-clouds low'r, 
The sun shines bright on high, 
Yet thou, poor trembling little flow’r, 
Dost wither away and die.” 


Here is an ode to the Shiragiku, a kind of white chrysanthemum resem- 
bling the hoar-frost : 
“Thad to pluck thee, flower, —thonght— 
To pluck thee, flower, in vain I sought: 
The earliest hoar-frost feigning thee, 
Fair Shiragiku, cheated me.” 
Autumn is, however, the most prominent season, The Japanese poet is 
never weary of praising this portion of the year. He loves to dwell upon 
the fall of the leaf, the reddening of the waters of the stream, and the varied 





being equal—but are, on the other hand, a powerful auxiliary, is sufficiently 
proved in numerous instances. Luther is one; South is another, who, with 
all his terseness and incisive vigor, was an exact theologian. To say some- 
thing a man must have something to say. He must not deal in vague gen- 
eralities. He must not speak out of fluctuating and inconsistent moods of | 
opinion. He must not contradict himself from week to week. The ten-| 
dency nowadays among literary men is decidedly averse not merely to dog. | 
matism, but also to dogmatic theology and to the inculcation by a preacher | 
of definite, pronounced doctrines in religion. We regard this tendency as | 
excessive and unhealthy, as enervating in its influence on the pulpit, and | 
adapted to reduce the effect of pulpit teaching toa minimum. The preacher 
must have not only faith, but @ faith. He must have beliefs in religion | 
which are capable of being stated, which are coherent, and which are held | 
a8 something sacred and vita! to the welfare of men. In this case he will | 
speak with authority ; not the authority of an arbitrary or overbearing mind, 
but with the authority that depends on insight and assured conviction. 
We have departed somewhat from our text, which was Dr Shedd’s new 


| 


! 
} 


| 


tints of the woods. The following was composed about the year 880 by 
the son of a princess on seeing a representation of the river Tatsta on a 


screen : 
“O Tatsta! when th’ autumnal flow 
I watch of thy deep, ruddy wave— 
E’en when the stern goda long ago 
Did rule, was ne’er beheld so brave, 
So fair a stream as thine, I vow.” 


Another piece on autumn we must give for the sake of its author, Tenji, 
who died in the year 661 and “ became a god”: 


** My lowly hut is thatched with straw 
‘rom fields where rice-sheavee frequent stand, 
Now autumn's harvest's well-nigh o'er, 
Collected by my toiling hand; 
Through tattered roof the eky I view, 
My clothes are wet with falling dew.” 


* ‘Hyak Nin Is'shin; or, Stanzas by a Century of Poets; being Japanese Lyrical 
Odes translated into English, with explanatory notes, the text in Japanese and 
Roman characters, anda full index. By F. V. Dickins, M.B.”’ London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 1987. 8vo. 
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The following, on the tender passion, bespeaks an ardent lover: 


With deeper melancholy sways 
The moon-lit ht mv love-«iek sou: 
Se Ww v fa my woe bet 3, - 
l t tears roll 


How down my check the b 


This other, composed by a privst in 1241, is not less ardent: 


‘On Mat«"ho's shore, red eeting place, 
\t du-ky hour ot night, I wait 

My lonved-for mistress toe nbrace: 
th, why then linger’st thou so late? 


My ardent passion, than the fire 
That heats the salt-paus, rages higher.” 
The author of the following, written in quite a different vein, flourished | 
in the year 1004. 


He says: 
ty th’ dim grey light of early dawn 
I etravea by Uji's wave, 
From whence the rifiing mist upborne 
Me acatrered glimpses gave | 
Of Zeze'’s etukes there se 
Whercon the fisher spreads his net.” 
In order that the reader may judge of the translator's versification we give 
the litera) version, which recalls glimpses of what we have seen on a foggy 
morning along the banks of the Hudson: 


“'Tia dawn. Tere and there, in the rifts of the mist that hangs over 
the river Uji, come into my sight the net-stakes of Zeze.” 


Another author enshrined in this volume is not less successful in his 


photography, and his verse has besides a tone which rans through all the 


poetry of the Western nations, also, as fast as each arrives at the civilization 
of cities and courts: 


* Oh! that throughout an endleas life 

I might in peace dwell, far from strife 

For ever w atch the fisning yaw), 

And view the net's abundant haul: 
liow fair to me, 

How pleasant such wa lot would be.” 





The translator takes no credit for his versification, and he is probably | 


wise. At least, no one will award him much praise after comparing the | 
rhymed with the literal rendering, which he has given in a variety of in 
stances for the benefit of those to whom, as in our own case, the Japanese 
In the rhymed version the poet’s ideas appear to 


is an unknown tongue. 
have got pumped on. 
But we must coneclud: The fol- 


is by a high official of state, who flourished nearly pine hundred | 


+, and conclude with two more extracts. 
lowing 
years ago, but who found himself left at last with no companions but the | 


trees : 
* Of o'd companions bereft, 
Men's friendship more I may not seek, 
Nought but the ancient pine-trees left 
‘That grow op ‘Taka-ago’s peak ; 
Comrades oO! manv a year now gone, 
But not the friends for whow 1 moarn.” 


The author of the following, being proposed as chief priest, thus puts his 


Nolo £} piscopari . 


** An ignorant man am I, unfit 
O'er all the multitude of men 
In diguity supreme to sit: 
The simple priest's black robe again 
I would, a humble dwells ron 
Wayatasuma, giad y don.’ 


On the whole, these poems, which we offer rather to gratify the curiosity 


of our readers than with the imperfect materials at our disposal to criticise 
them, 


In the early poetry of any of the Western nations we should have naturally 


give one quite a favorable impression of Japanese taste in poetry 


expected the simplicity and directness that these show; but in early 
And the feel- 
ing for natural objects and the sentimental use of the aspects of nature are 
unexpectedly evident in the poetry of these Oriental barbarians. Yet it would 
seem that the curse of stationariness has been upon the Japanese poetry 
as on all else in that empire. These poems of a remote antiquity are the 
household songs of to-day—not admired masterpieces of the national litera- 
ture, as some of our ancient works, are among us—but fur ever, snd to the 
exclusion of all other productions of the Japanese muse, in the mouths of 
the people. 


poetry of the East it has the effect of an agreeabie surprise. 


——_——---9-<>-o-—- 


NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER. 


NO. XV. 

Bedridden. A more probable etymology for this word is bed and the old 
Germanic verb rise, risen, to full, and hence to lie, (See American edition of 
Wedgwood under Bedridden, and note thereon.) 

Berg a large mass cr mountain of 
ice,” has no near, perhaps even no remote, etymological connection with berg. 


This word, in its second meaning, “ 


a borough. I: is simply the common Gothie werd for mountain, in a re- 


stricted application, and should have been distinguished from berg in other 
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ation. 











Bevy. 


English, for a gr 


in 


As sight was frequently used in Old English, as in modern New. 
eat pumber or quantity, it seems probable that bevy is from 
Fr. belle eve, « fine sight. 

Bighorn. The Rocky Mountain wild sheep, so called from the great size 


I have noticed in a former number the omission of this word 


f its horns. 


| trom the alphabet 


Bird's-eye maple. This peculiar grain is not confined to the “sugar 
maple,” but occurs not less frequently in the wood of the red or soft maple. 
3loom, Vv. t., defined “to put forth as blossoms.” The authority cited in 

| Support ot ate definition is a passage from Hooker, Book V., § 3 : “ Heapes of 
rites and customes now superstitious in the greatest part of the world 


” 


| whieh, in their first originall beginnings, when the strength of vertuoug 


deuout, or charitable aff-etion bloomed them, no man could iustly haue con. 
In Hackluyt, ILL, 48, mention is made of “ blooming and 
smoothering heates”’; Dampier, ed. of 1703, Vol. L, 529, has: ‘ unless it be 
when a blovm, as we call it, or hot blast’’; so Halliwell, Dict. of Arch. and 
Prov. Words, gives as the second meaning of bloom, *‘ to shine, to throw out 
heat,” and adds that bloomy means “ very hot,” and that the “ hot stages of 
a fever are called blooms.” Upon these authorities, | think that in the pas- 
sage cited from Hooker, bloomed means, inspired with genial warmth, ani- 
mated with glowing devotion, or the like, and hence the definition in Webster 


demned as euill.” 


is erroneous. 

Blote, defined “to dry and smoke; as to blote herring.” The editors 
erroneously suppose bloat herring or blvaters to be the same as red herring, 
and derive bloat from the Dutch “ blozen, to blush, to get red.” According 
to Nall’s very curious and learned “ Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft,” pp 
802-4, blvated herrings or bloaters are not red herrings, but are fish only par 
tially cured and prepared for eating fresh or nearly so, while red herring 
very thoroughly smoked and dried, so as to keep for years. Wedgwood's 
etymology, from a Scandinavian root signifying soft, soaked, swollen, is there 


fore probably the true one. (See his dictionary under Bloat.) 


Bocardo. 
above. 

Bosh. We have borrowed few words from the Turkish, but the bosh of 
that language, empty, vain, nonsensical, so closely corresponds in meaning 
with the English noun dosh, that it seems possible that the latter may have 


This word belongs to the same class as baroko, explained 


been imported from the Levant. 

Bottom. Seventh meaning, “a ball or skein of thread.’’ In this sense 
bottom is etymologically distinct from the more familiar word of the same 
form, It is in origin identical with Chaucer's bothum, a bud, French bouton, 
and with bottom of an artichoke, which is the bud of that plant. The appii- 
cation of this word to a ball ot thread or yarn is, of course, from similarity of 
form. Bottvm of an artichoke is not given in Webster, though used wher 
ever the artichoke (not the common Jerusalem artichoke) is known among 
people speaking English. Shakespeare, ‘‘ Hamlet,” L., 3, uses button for bud 
“ betore their buttons be disclosed ;’ and the word, evidently the same with 
bottom, a bud, is not yet obsolete in this sense. 

Bound, destined to or for, in speaking of a ship. It was long ago sug: 
gested that this word is simply the Scottish boune, O. N. buinn. I see uo 
reason to doubt the soundness of this etymology. (See Wedgwood, s. v.) 

Bracer, in the language of archery, signifies, not technical “ armor for 
the arm,” but a guard worn to protect the forearm from the friction of the 
bowstring when the arrow is discharged. 

Brake, fifth sense, “a contrivance for confining refractory horses,” and 
tenth sense, “an ancient instrument of torture.” This is a different appli- 
cation of the same word, which is doubtless identical with barnaele, dit 
cussed above, and 

Brank, second meaning, “a scolding-bridle,” is probably still another 
derivative from the same root. It is even possible that brake, in locomotive 
machinery, is cognate ; for brakes or breaks, to check the speed of railway and 
of ordinary carriages, act by pressure, and consequently friction. 

Brat, child. The earliest example of this word yet cited is of the yeat 
1580. Is it not an importation from Russia, where it is the common worl 
for child ? 

Brickbat. In the passage cited from Hackluyt, brickbat cannot have 
the signification assigned to it by Webster, “ a piece or fragment of a brick.’ 
Hackluyt describes the ingots of silver he is speaking of as of “ the fashion 
and bigness of a brickbat.” The “ bigness” or size of “a piece of a brick F 
is as indefinite as that of “a piece of chalk.” Hackluyt meant simply § 
brick. 

Bridal, noun, and 

Bridale. 1 see no sufficient ground for distinguishing these forms 
etymologically, and the latter is probably the original word. 





BeLses. 


Buck, lye. The reference of this word to a Gothic root signifying beech, 
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because lye was often made of beechwood ashes, is without linguistic prob. 
ability, and contrary to historical evidence, the word being older by cen- 
turies in the Romance than in the Gothic languages. Buck is probably 
cognate with German weich, weichen, soft, to soften by soaking ; as to which 
see American edition of Wedgwood, under Buck, and the accompanying 
note. If either this etymology or that proposed in Webster is correct, then 
buck in the third sense, “ in mining, to break up or pulverize, as ores,” is a 
totally different word, and, in this sense, it is doubtless from the German 
pochen, or trom the same root as pochen. 





having had a very brief existence, a great majority of the cases cited are 
necessarily English; but there is no doubt that those decisions will be 
conelusive with our own courts in similar cases. ‘I'he book is written 
in a style having the merit of comprehensibility, though not of elegance, 
The typography is highly creditable to the publishers, but the author has 
evidently not done his full duty in revising the proofs. As the first work 
upon the subject, this volume will doubtless meet with a good demand, and 
will be useful to the legal profession’; but it ought not to hold and it will not 
hold the position of the standard treatise on bankraptcy. That place must 
be reserved for a work in which the law is arranged ia scientitic order, and 


| the statutory provisions blended with the decisions of the courts. 


Buckram originally siguified a very fine, delicate, white fabric, and, there- | 


fore, is bot probably allied to barracan. 
Vol. 1, American edition, and the note citing authorities as to its primitive 
meaning.) 

Bulk. (See Wedgwood, American edition, and note on this word.) 

Bullen-nail, a nail with a round head. The editors derive this word from 
bull, in the sense of large. This is a mistake. In Italian, nails with rounded 
heads are called bollette, from bolla, Lat. bulla, a bubble, a stud, a bose, or 
hemispherical projection, and in Spanish, a nail with a semi-globular head 
is called bollon. This last form is, doubtless, the immediate source of the 
English word under consideration, 

Bullion. The curious history of this word is well traced by Wedgwood, 
though the examples cited from Spanish documents in the notes in the 
American edition throw some doubt on the etymology. 

Buoy. 1 have investigated at considerable length the history of this 
obscure word and its derivatives, as far as it is known, in the notes to the 
American edition of Wedgwood. It first appearsin Spanish and Portuguese, 
though, according to the “ Vocabulary of Words beginning with the Letter 
B,” printed by the London Philological Society, an example has been found 
in English of as early a date as 1466. 


(See on this word Wedgwood, 


The familiar use of this word in 
Spanish and Portuguese in various derivative forms and in figurative senses 
ata period when it was scarcely known at all, and then only in its literal 
meaning, elsewhere, tends to show that it is of Hispanic origin, or at least 
was first introduced into the Peninsula. Its early acceptations point to the 
notion of flotation, not confinement, as its radical sense. The derivation 
from a word signifying a fetter or chain is a pure conjecture, having no 
better foundation than similarity of form, and no historical evidence has 
been adduced in support of it. 

Burg, a fortified town, said to be the Anglo-Saxon form of borough. The 
occurrence of a word evidently the same, in the form borj or burj,.in Maltese 
Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, with the signification of castle, tower, fortress, 
bastion, suggests a query whether we must not look farther than to Anglo- 
Saxon for the origin of the word in this sense. 

Burgoo. The name of this sea-pudding is traced by the editors of Web- 
ster to an English word meaning yeast or toa Celtic root. This is a mistake. 
The word was brought from the Barbary coast, and is the Arabic burghal 





bruised wheat or other grain, also, a pudding or thick gruel made of such | 


grain. It was probably introduced by Englishmen who had been prisoners 
in the Barbary States, fur it occurs as a Moorish word in many of the old 
narratives of Algerine captivity. (See, for example, Pitts, chap. iii) 


Bush, fifth sense, a box-shaped lining for the bearings of machinery, the | 


vents of fire-arme, and the like, called also sometimes box. This is a different 
word from bush in its ordinary meaning, and is derived from the Ger. Biicise. 

Busk. This verb, at least in the second sense, to make ready, is un- 
doubtedly the O. N. at buast or buasc, wich means the same thing. (See 
Wedgwood, s. v.) 

Byzant or byzantine, often written bisant or besant, a name given in 
Western Europe to coins struck at Byzantium or Constantinople. This 
word,*as the designation of a coin, was unknown to Byzantine Greek, and it 


We observe on the title-page of the volume a statement that Mr. James 
was one of the framers of the last Eagjish Bankruptcy act. ‘That act was 
framed uoder the direction of the Lord Chaueellor by two legal genuemen, 
of whom Mr. James was pot one. Mr. James Brouks was a member of our 
State Assembly when the Codeo!t Procedure was passed, and, without having 
the slightest idea, as we suppose, of what was in it, was instrumental in 
pushing it through. He has not, however, claimed any share in its author- 
ship. Mr. James bad some idea of what was in the Bankruptcy act, aod 
was in Parliament when it passed ; but to say that he was one of tue framers 
of the act is to misuse language. 

Shakings. Etchings from the Naval Academy. By Park Benjamin, 
Class of 67. Engraved by Joun Andrew. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.)—It is 
ditticult to judge of the original merit of these sketches, inasmuch as they 
have almost been appropriated by the draughtsman who put them on the 
block. Of him it is not too harsh to say that he vulyarizes whatever he 
touches, a8 apy one may see froi (Le Opening plate and passtia, The “ sit- 
uations,” we way suppose, are Mr. Bepjamin’s own, and these are humorous 
enough, So are the mottoes taken from the poets and misapplied ; and in 
their initial letters we probably get nearest to the spirit and ability of the 
young artist. We hope that when he next publishes be will either himself 
prepare his designs ior the engraver, or will employ a draughtsman who 
can “follow copy. Mr. Andrew bas done what he could—wuaich is much— 
but there is a limit to the improvemens whic an engraver is authorized or 
disposed to make on the drawing under his hand. 

Sybil’s Second Love. By Juiia Kavanagh, (D. Appleton & Co., N. ¥.)— 
[The scene is a little French seaside watering-place, with nodding old 
chateau and whirling, bustling factory ; society balf native, half English. 
(he persons of the story are both French and English, and true to their 
blood. The plot bas tair variety and surprises, is skilfully foreshadowed, 
is generally well proportioned to the several characters. ‘These last present 
abundant contrast. Sybil, pure, truthful, enthusiastic, ideal, gives her first 
love to an accomplished, fairly honorable but fickle count, who soon loses 
his heart to another; when Sybil receives the attentions and becomes the 
wife of a man whom sbe had always admired, to whom she owed much of 
her acquirements and some of her character, and whom she was thus pre- 
pared to love. She meets with indifference and deceit in her bosom friend, is 
threatened with family dishonor, but passes sweetly and triumphantly 
through all, The dialogues are sometimes strained in expression, though 
generally natural, and are sometimes trivial. The descriptions are often 
excellent, presenting analysis as well as sentiment. The style is clear, sim- 
pie, direct. The novel bolds a first position in the second class of fiction, 

Joan of Are. A Biography. Translated from the French by Sarah M. 
Grimké. (Adams & Co., Boston )—Most that is known or thought to be 
known about the Maid ot Orieans—* La Pucelle,” as the French call her for 
stort—will be found in this unpretentious litte volume. It is a very well 
Englished paraphrase mainly ot Lamartine’s history of the same personage, 
and its chief fault, apart from its lack of essential dates, is the exalted 
view which the translator takes of Joan. ‘‘ Next to Jesus,” to use Miss 
Grimké’s own words, “she seems to have been the grandest medium of 
divine communication.” We shall certainly not deny her claim to be ranked 
among spiritual phenomena the most remarkable; but it may be doubted if 


| her commission to crown “a weak and unprincipled monarch,” whatever 


was applied to coins of very different values at different periods, according | 


as this or that coin happened to be the current monetary unit at the time 
and place of circulation. The byzant of “ tifteen pounds” appears to have 
been an English coin struck on particular occasions, and the word in general 
signifies a piece of money of far inferior value. 


apadiinn: 
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The Bankrupt Law of the United States, 1867. 





With Notes, and a col- | 


lection of American and English Decisions. By Edwin James. (New York : | 
| substance the same with the Roman Catholic doctrine of works of superero- 


Harper & Bros. 1867 )—The passage of the Baukrupt act has opened a new 
field of practice for lawyers all over the Union, in which not one in fifty of 
them has had any experience. The amount of business to be done under 


the law will probably be large at all tines, bat especially so during the first | 


few months. The early appearance of this volume will therefore make it 
Very welcome to the bar, which is anxiously seeking for light upon its new 
duties. The plan of the work is to give the Jaw as it stands, adding to each 
Section notes with appropriate headinys. in which the contents of the section 


part it played in shaping the destinies of Europe, was divine in any other 
sense than were the Crusades or the career of Bonaparte. The pleasing por 
trait which faces the tidle-page is said to be a photograph from a painting 
in the Louvre. 

Teetotalism asa Rule of Duty Uaknown to the Bible. By D. R. Thomason. 
(New York: Richardson & Co. 1867. Pp. 136.)—The temperance party has 
uad such undisputed sway in the Protestant churches of America for many 
yeara past that this vigorous attack upon its doctrines by a clergyman, 
endorsed by one so eminent as Dr. Howard Crosby, will create a new sepsa- 
tion, Mr. Thomason argues his case mainly upon Scriptural grounds, and 
has little difficulty in proving that the wine mentioned in the Bible, including 
that miraculous!y made by the Saviour at Cana, was an intoxicating liquor. 
Chis is an easy victory, for, although many good men have tried to persuade 
themselves to the contrary, we doubt whetuer a hundred persons have ever 
been thoroughly convinced that the wine druuk by the Jews was not intoxi- 
cating. Butit that was so, it follows that no one who recognizes the example 
of the Saviour as a perfect one can assert that the use of wine is necessarily 
sinful, and that total abstinence is not a universal duty. Having gained 
this advantage, Mr. Thomason opposes the whole theory of teetotalisin as in 


gation and al] the various errors of asceticism and uncalled tor self-denial. 
This branch of his case he does not treat so satistactorily ; nevertheless, his 
remarks are very suggestive of thought, and may weil induce many advo- 
cates of total abstinence to reconsider their views, The book itself is an 
indication of a reaction in public sentiment on this subject which deserves 
special notice. 11 is marred by a needless degree of asperity in tove, but the 
author's spirit is kindly and his purpose good. We commend it to all who 


are restated in a more concise form and decisions cited where they cast | desire to form an intelligent opinion on the questions involved in the dis 


light upon the subject. 





The previous bankrupt laws of the United States! cussion as well worthy of perusal. 
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| 
Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from | 





any quarter. Lf used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to | 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 
Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTION showd 


be addressed to the Hditor. 


RECONSTRUCTION OUT OF COURT. 


| 
| 
P . P . ‘ a 
Tue Supreme Court has dismissed the bill of complaint brought in| 


the name of the State of Georgia to prevent the Reconstruction act | 
from being carried out, The grounds of the decision are not yet made | 
public any further than that the court deemed the cases to be out of | 
its jurisdiction. The Attorney-General did not raise the objection, as | 
he might have done, Congress having so decided by the preamble to the 
statute, that the plaintiff had no legal existence; and we may assume 
that this important question has not been passed upon by the court. 
The main argument of Mr. Stanbery was directed to prove that the 
controversy was not over the possession of property, but over the con- 


trol of political power; and that with such a controversy a court of 
equity had nothing to do. This argument will, we believe, be found 
to have decided the judgment of the court. If so, the whole scheme 
of resistance to the act of Congress must fail; for there is no possible 
method by which judicial intervention can be obtained in time to save 
the de frcto governments of the Southern States. The work of reor- 
ganization must go on; and when it is completed, the decision of Con- 
gress will make valid whatever may have been irregular, leaving no 


choice for the courts but to recognize the governments which Congress 











has approved. 

Undoubtedly it is no light matter that the highest court in the land 
should thus disclaim the power of enquiring into the constitutionality 
of an act of Congress destroying the government of ten States, For it 
must be observed that every word of Mr. Stanbery’s argument would 
just as applicable if Massachusetts, instead of Georgia, were the 
and if Congress had undertaken to overthrow a State 


be 
complainant, 
government which it at the same time admitted to be perfectly legiti- 
mate. No State in the Union, therefore, can rely upon the Supreme 
Court for protection against the usurpations of Congress, This is a 
grave fact, which deserves serious consideration, 

And yet, notwithstanding all the perils of such a decision, it is 
clear that it is justified by reason and experience, There is a point in 
all controversies beyond which no court can safely go. Political 
economy has demonstrated that human legislation has its sphere, in 
attempting to transcend which, no matter how worthy the motive may 
be, it only works the more injury as it strives to attain an ideal good. 
And so the sphere of judicial action is limited by natural laws, and 
the judge who goes beyond his proper jurisdiction for the sake of 
doing perfect justice, really injures the cause which he aims to serve. 
He may be able to do justice in the particular case in hand, but he! 
cannot help creating a precedent full of evil. 

Purely political controversies are, of all things, the least amenable 
to the jurisdiction of-a court. The origin and existence of a state, the 
existence and justice of a war, or the validity of a revolutionary 
change in the form of government, are all of them questions which no 
r allowed its courts to determine, The highest court of re- 
France met in December, 1851, and regularly deposed Louis | 


nation ev 
publica 
Napoleon, declaring all his acts to be void ; but this decision, although 





unexceptionable in theory, has never been followed by any other court 
in the world. The Supreme Court of New York believed the Conyen- 
tion of 1846 to be unconstitutionally convened ; but if it had attempted 
to enforce its views, it would have made itself ridiculous. The Su- 
preme Court of Missouri recently tried the experiment, and was simply 
crushed out of existence. Even where the courts have achieved a tem- 
porary suecess in such a course of action, their degradation has been 
Thus, the Superior Court of New 


eventually brought about by it. 


t the plundering schemes of the Common Council; but the 


ari 


on in different forms, while the court has been 


p! wnder has gone 
changed from the ablest to the weakest tribunal in the State. Poli- 
ticians found that the court might prejudice their interests if left to the 


| 
| 
| 
York City, some years ago, interposed for the protection of the city | 
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control of able and honest men, and they speedily found an excuse for 
turning such men out, 

All devices for protection against the will of a decided majority of 
the governing class are certain to fail; and nothing is more unwise 
than to thrust a few judges across the path which such a majority have 
resolved to pursue. As the Attorney-General pointed out in his argu. 
ment, two-thirds of Congress, united in the pursuit of any object, can 
crush everything which stands in their way. As a practical question, 
it is useless to oppose them; and, as a question of principle, it is more 
in accordance with the republican idea to trust a large body, fresh from 
the people, with the decision of political questions, and even with 
the legal interpretation of a political instrument, than a small body 
of men not governed by the views nor familiar with the wishes of the 
people. Congress, as well as the Supreme Court, is sworn to obey the 
Constitution ; why should the one be trusted to keep its oath rather 
than the other ? 

The immediate results of the decision just rendered by the court are 
unqualifiedly beneficial. Even if the suit had been merely entertained, 
without a decision upon the merits, the effect upon the South must 
have been very injurious, while it is difficult to estimate the mischiet 
that might have been wrought by the entire success of the complainant, 
It could not have saved the State from the ultimate control of Congress, 
and it would have introduced new elements of evil into the conflict. 
We think that every intelligent Southerner—certainly every shrewd 
lawyer or politician—feels relieved by the decision. Certainly it is a 
cause for gratulation among all friends of regulated liberty. 

The speedy reorganization of the South under the Reconstruction 


fact is now made all but certain; and this done, it is the duty of all 


friends of peace, prosperity, and reform to press for the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting disfranchisement or other 
political distinctions on account of color. We need this at once to 
settle the negro question for ever, or, in other words, to ensure justice 
and tranquillity, and to enable us to give a reasonable amount of 
attention to the removal of other abuses. Time spent in trying to 
get Congress to force negro suffrage on the States by act, we regard, 
even if it can be shown that Congress has the power, to be time 


wasted. 
+> 


LAND FOR THE LANDLESS. 


Mr. SuMNER gave expression in the Senate, two months ago or 
more, to the opinion that the grant of ‘‘a piece of land ” to each colored 
head of a family ‘“ was necessary to conclade the glorious work of eman- 





cipation.” In answer to enquiries as to where “ the piece of land” was 
to come from, he said it might come from land sold for taxes, and might 
have come out of the property of applicants for pardon as a condition 
of the pardon. The exact size of “ the piece of land” was not settled 
by Mr. Sumner. This important detail, as well as we can make out, 
was left to Mr. Phillips, who has decided that the superficial area of the 
farm which each negro head of a family ought to have, in order to 
complete the work of emancipation, is forty acres. Mr. Phillips, 
as might be expected, is not troubled with Mr. Sumner’s doubts about 
where the land ought to be got. He has determined offhand, and 
with a confidence which makes the difficulty that has been found in 
governing the world perfectly incomprehensible, that the required 
number of forty-acre farms ought to be secured by wholesale confisca- 
tion of rebel property. But even Mr. Phillips does not seem to have 
given the subject all the attention it merits; for there was not a word 
said about it at the last meeting of the Anti-Slavery Association until, 
towards the close, Colonel Higginson delivered himself of his views 
upon it, which seems to have wakened Mr. Phillips up to a sense of his 
neglect, for he drew a confiscation resolution on the spot, and it was 
passed, of course, without a moment’s delay. Whether Mr. Sumner 


originated the idea or not, it is certain that it has made considerable 
progress, and, as might be expected, finds great favor amongst the 


Southern Radicals, and is now a topic at loyalist meetings, At 


the Hunnicutt convention, a few weeks ago, it was received with 
enthusiasm; and if the great body of the freedmen throughout the 
South are not greatly taken by it when it is urged upon their attention, 
it will show that they surpass in wisdom and self-restraint and honesty 
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any landless class that has ever yet appeared in history, The Southern 
whites already begin to be considerably alarmed by it, espeerally in the 
States in which the blacks are in the majority, and Governor Perry uses 
it freely, and we may be sure others will do the same, to dissuade the 
white population from voting for a convention under the Reconstruc- 
tion act. The amount of mischief which the agitation of the scheme 
may do, either in postponing reconstruction or preventing the great 
body of the late rebels fronf taking part in it, is, we think, incalculable. 
The argument of the advocates of the confiscation scheme is substan- 
tially this: Land is necessary to complete the glorious work of eman- 





cipation—forty acres, or thereabouts, for each head of a family; in 
most States the whites take every pains to prevent negroes acquiring 
land, and will not sell it even to those who are able to purchase it ; the 
Government does not own any land in the rebel States, or not enough ; 
it is, therefore, right and expedient to seize the land of persons who 
have taken part in the rebellion or aided it—that is, of the entire Jand- 
holding class—and divide it amongst the poor, both black and white. 

Now, we totally deny the assumption that the distribution of other 
people’s land to the negroes is necessary to complete the work of 
emancipation. We admit that farmers make the best citizens of a 
republic, and that the possession of land does exercise a conservative 


and elevating influence on character, but so does the possession of 


railroad stock or Government bonds or good clothes. But there is no 
mysterious virtue in land which makes the manner in which it is 
acquired of no consequence; like everything else, whether it will prove 
a blessing or a curse to the holder depends on how he gets it. If le 
has inherited it from an honest father, as most of our farmers have, or 
has bought it with the proceeds of honest industry, it is pretty sure to 
prove a blessing. If he has got it by gambling, swindling, or plunder, 
it will prove a curse. 
or any other kind of property. 
and upright dealing ought to, and in most cases does, improve the 
character of its owner, and cannot be regarded, on the whole, as any- 
thing but a benefit for him and all connected with him. <A large for- 
tune acquired by cheating, gambling, or robbery is almost sure, if not 


In this respect it differs in no degree from gold 
A large fortune amassed by hard work 


squandered in riotous living, to kill the soul of him who makes it—to | 


render all labor irksome to him, all gains slowly acquired seem not 
worth having, and patience and scrupulousness seem marks of imbecil- 
ity. 
world—a truth which every generation in every country sees illustrated 
every day. Farms taken from the rightful owners by the strong hand 
of power as a piece of political vengeance wreaked without the inter- 
vention of courts of justice, in defiance of the forms of law and to the 
ruin of the innocent and helpless, have never, we are glad to say, 
brought anything to the takers but political and moral blight and 
No community built up in this way ever enjoyed its 
This mode of 


damnation. 
booty, or ever held it without being depraved by it. 
political propagandism has been tried by the English in Ireland, by 
the Turks in Turkey, by the Spaniards in America, and it has in every 
case debauched those who tried it. At the South the white has for 
two hundred years robbed the black, and he is atoning for it to-day in 
sackcloth and ashes; if we now set the black to rob the white, we may 
be sure that like retribution will speedily follow. The negro is just 
entering on free life, and if he is fit to vote, as we believe he is if evil- 
minded demagogues will let him alone, he is also fit to win a farm 
for himself as a poor white man has to win it. If it be deemed desira- 
ble that he should have land without waiting to earn it, it ought to be 
given bim out of Government lands, and it would be better for the 
nation to spend five hundred millions in settling him on them rather 
than allow or encourage him to use his ballot for the purpose of help- 
ing himself to his neighbor’s goods. 

Nor does the proposal to allow 
in the fruits of confiscation deprive 
pulsiveness. Equality isa good thing, but there are certain transactions 
which it cannot redeem. A division of rich men’s land amongst the 
landless, as the result of a triumph at the polls, would give a shock 
to our whole social and political system from which it would hardly 
recover without the loss of liberty. Every election would thencefor- 


the poor whites to share with him 
the scheme of one particle of its re- 


The Nation. 


This is in fact one of the oldest and most familiar truths in the | 


' have been to an ordinary man a heavy blow. 


‘annexed to Belgium.” 
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the means of protecting themselves—but not through constitutional 
government. 

What the negroes want is education. Let us vote millions for 
schools, tens of millions for books and papers, but not one cent for gifts 
or largesses. No man in America has any right to anything which he 
has not honestly earned, or which the lawful owner has not thought 
proper to give him. We do not want to see reproduced, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century and in a Christian republic, the depraved 
and worthless mob who, in the declining days of Rome, purchased with 
their votes the privilege of living in idleness on the spoil of the public 
enemy. We are thus earnest in calling attention to this matter because 
there are a hundred indications that the talk of confiscation is already 
unsettling the minds of the negroes, turning their steps away from 
the paths of peaceful industry, and teaching them to look for comtort 
and independence in the wilds of political intrigue. If the ballot and 
edueation are not suflicient to secure their elevation, other means must 
be tried; but the Northern public cannot one minute too soon silence or 
rebuke those who seek to place organized plunder amongst these means. 
A negro farmer, squatted on his forty acres of confiscated land, with 
the former owner, or the children of the former owner, living around 
him, hatred in their hearts and curses on their lips, would be one of 
the most pitiable objects in creation. He would never lie down at 
night with the certainty of seeing the morning sun; never leave his 
home with the certainty of re-entering it. There are already plenty of 
barbarizing influences at work in Southern society, influences which it 
will for years take the whole force of Northern civilization to combat. 
A forcible redivision of lands would create another and a more power- 
ful one than any, and one which the growth of knowledge would do 
nothing to weaken, for hatred of the spoiler is, perhaps, the only one 
of the passions which civilization, instead of checking, stimulates, 
The freedmen and loyalists are about in all the States to take part in 
iraming constitutions, and if they do not regulate the landlords and 
laws of landlord and tenant in such a way as to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion and retention of homes by poor men, they will prove more foolish 
or shortsighted than we take them to be. 


“>-e 


THE CABLE NEWSMONGER. 

Tue gentleman who bamboozles the American public with Euro- 
pean “news,” through the Atlantic Cable and the morning papers of 
this city, has during the last fortnight had his resources as an inventor 
Up to the moment when it was 


and deluder very severely tasked, 
positively announced that the basis of a treaty had been arranged pre- 
of the Conference in London, he had had things 
He had armed Prussia, armed France, sent 


paratory to the mecting 
corapletely his own way, 
tons on tons of ammunition to the Rhine, and had caused “ political 
circles” and “ financial circles” to shake with anxiety. But the posi- 
tive announcement that the terms of a treaty were settled would 
He, however, was nothing 
daunted, and went to work again with an energy which suggests the 
inference that he must be an American, and a Californian of the eany 
gold period to boot. The King of Prussia made no mention of the 
Luxembourg affair in his address at the opening of the Chambers, 
whereupon our newsmonger flashed the news over the wires, with a 
comment of his own, which was intended to prepare us for the worst 
—as much as to say, “* This talk of the Conference is all very fine; but 
wait a little.” As the news about the Conference still continued to 
look peaceful, however, we got over the shock of the King’s silence, 
and were waiting hopefully, when, on Tuesday weck, our newsman fished 
up his courage, and informed us that “it was reported the leading 


powers hesitated to carry out the proposition for guarantecing the 


neutrality of the Grand Duchy, and that its people wanted to be 
Now, we have no doubt that this was “ re- 
ported ;” but we have no hesitation in asserting that he “ reported” it 
himself after having first invented it. The Conference had not met, 
but it was on the point of meeting when he telegraphed the tale; the 
members had their powers and instructions in their pockets, and the 
leading powers” had no longer any hesitation about the matter, and 


ward threaten property, and men of property, we may be sure, would \if they had, the news-agent had no earthly means of finding it out. 
find, as they have found under similar circumstances in all countries, iThe “ report” that the people of the duchy wanted to be annexed to 
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Belgium was about as valuable a piece of news as a report that the 
people of Connecticut prefer nutmeg-melons to watermelons, Perhaps 
they do; but whether they do or do not, no telegrapher can tell any 
better than anybody else. 

He was not satisfied with reporting that the ‘‘ leading powers hesi- 
tated to guarantee the neutrality of the Duchy.” He sent this valuable 
information on the morning ot Tuesday, the 7th inst, During the day 
he appears to have begun to feel that we should not be sufficiently 
alarmed by it, So, at two o'clock in the afternoon, he made up his 
mind to give us another dose, and accordingly telegraphed : 

“ Notwithstanding the preliminaries looking to the preservation of peace, 
France avd Prus-ia are both rapidly arming. ‘This course is prudacipg dis 
trust aud alarm in fiuaucial circies here and elsewhere.” 

Now, it is quite true that both France and Prussia are “ rapidly 
arming.” They have been doing so for some mouths past. France is 
putting the Chassepot rifle in the hands of ail her troops, and is largely 
increasing her total foree—a process which is the consequence not ot 
the Luxembourg affair, but of the campaign of 1866. Prussia, too, is 
introducing her military organization into all the recently annexed 
states, andis arming the new troops with the needle-gun, and is making 
a variety of reforms suggested by the experience of the last war. So 
that this information had about as much significance in itself as au 
announcement that “ movements of troops” were going on in Russia, 
or that the Dutch were firmly resolved not to abandon Holland. Thc 
assertion by which it is followed is, however, a gem of imposition. 
When a man says that a certain thing “ is producing distrust and alarm 
in financial circles here and elsewhere” he cannot possibly be convicted 
of lying, because you can never show that nobody in “ financial circles” 
has felt distrust or alarm. In the first place, you do not know where 
the particular ** financial circles” he refers to are to be found. You may 
be able to prove that there is no alarm felt in Rothschild’s “ circle ; ” 
but there are thousands of “ financial circles” besides this one, and if the 
newsmonger could induce three Hebrew “note-shavers” in London to 
say that they were frightened out of their wits by the military prepara- 

tions in France and Prussia it would not be difficult to vindicate him 
from the charge of positive falsehood. Then, also, “ elsewhere” is a region 
of enormous possibilities, It contains, for certain, thousands of “ finan- 
cial circles,” and it would be as unsafe to assert that none of them was 
alarmed by Bismark’s and Louis Napoleon’s performances as to assert 
that there were no red-haired colonels in the French army because you 
had never happened to see one. But, nevertheless, as a piece of politi 
cal news intended to throw light on an important question, the Cable 
despatch was absolutely worthless, for it was one of those announce- 
ments in which the authority on which it is made is everything. It 
would have great importance coming from Rothschild; coming from 
our friend, the news-agent on the other side, it was simply an impudent 
attempt to practise on our credulity. 

On Thursday last he had become sufficiently emboldened by the im 
punity which had attended his earlier efforts to inform us that “ the 
demands of the Prussian Cabinet were assuming a menacing tone.” We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing this a deliberate invention of his 
own, and bave very little doubt that it was produced in aid of some 
stockjobber. The Conference had met the previous day (Wednesday), 
probably for a formal exchange of powers, and had adjourned till 
Thursday, the very day on which this mendacious despatch was sent. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that the Prussian Cabinet, having committed 
the Luxembourg matter to the hands of its representative in London, 
had after this made any move whatever in it, or made any “demands” 
on any! ody pending the negotiations, Whatever it would have to say 
about it, it would say in despatches to its minister for his guidance at 
the Conference, and it is by no means likely that he hurried down to 
the lodgings of the veracious reporter of the New York press to make 
him acquainted with Count Bismark’s private and particular wishes. 
The second meeting of the Conference was, in fact, held on Thursday 
morning, probably just about the time our agent was sending off his 
last canard, and before it reached this city the térms of peace had been 
agreed on—a fact which the worthy unblushingly communicated to us 
on that very evening. Ou Friday the negotiations were clused, and all 
Wus settled, 





of news-collecting than the * story of the Cable” during the European 
crisis, We have no hesitation in saying that the telegraph has been 
used persistently not for purposes of enlightenment and instruction, 
but in aid of gold gamblers, and with marked contempt for the intelli- 
gence of the American public, and that the greater portion of the press 
in this city, at least, instead of protecting their readers against these 
uttempts on their credulity and their pockets, have connived at or 
assisted in the imposture. The New York Times is, as far as we know, 
the only daily morning paper which made any attempt to sift the 
(lespatches or expose their untrustworthiness, The matter is one to 
which newspaper proprietors ought, for their own credit and the safety 
of their readers, to turn their attention, If the newsmonger in London 
who forwards these cable despatches is not under their control, they 
ought to have the work done by somebody who is, and pay him for 
doing it well; and whenever they publish any telegraphic news from 
Europe which is likely to affect the money market, and which does not 
reach them through the authorized channels, they ought to formally 
disclaim all responsibility for it. 


eect eeeencentnetsinense 


FEDERAL JUDGES AT THE SOUTH. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN is said, by his various biographers, to have 
maintained throughout the late war an undoubting faith in the com- 
plete restoration of the Union. It may be so, but we must admit that 
sume circumstances cast a doubt upon the question, And of all the 
difficulties in the way of our belief in the assertion, we reckon as 
among the most insuperable the appointment of Messrs. Underwood 
ind Busteed to the position of United States district judges in the 
Southern States. No one can persuade us that Mr. Lincoln seriously 
expected, when he made these appointments, that either of those gen- 
tlemen would ever have an opportunity to perform his judicial duties, 
or rather to prove, upon a large scale, his incapacity for performing 
them, The act was one of Mr. Lincoln’s practical jokes, perpetrated 
to relieve his mind from the burden which oppressed it, as weil as to 
rid himself (harmlessly, as he supposed) of a couple of bores. We 
remember that he first nominated Mr, Busteed for a generalship, and 
then, conscientiously scrupulous about making a joke at the expense of 
the army, suddenly relieved his protégé from the duty of superintending 
Vcharge of bayonets, where he might do mischief, and assigned him to 
the light and safe duty of charging imaginary juries from an imaginary 
bench. Mr. Lincoln's enemies discerned a graver motive for his action, 
and averred that he designed to make it impossible for Alabama to 
return to the Union, by impaling it on a dilemma, of which one horn 
was secession without Judge Busteed and the other reunion with him, 
But we are satisfied with our own theory of the appointment. 

Judge Underwood is a man of a different stamp from Judge Busteed, 
resembling him, indeed, only as both of them remind one of the 
patriarch Necessity, which, as we learnt at school, “ knows no law.” 
Necessity, we suppose, suggested the appointments, and, if the proverb 
is true, necessity alone can justify them. We believe that Mr. Under- 
wood was not a lawyer at alf; and although when compared with such 
a lawyer as Mr. (better known to an irreverent public as “ Dick”) 
Busteed he is perhaps to be preferred, still it is scarcely a safe rule in 
selecting men for high offices to hold that an appointment may be justi- 
fied by showing that it was possible to have done worse. Some knowl- 
edge of the law, we humbly submit, is to be desired in the judge of a 
United States court; nor can we concede that Mr. Underwood's expe- 


| rience as a justice of the peace will bring him up to our very moderate 


standurd. We knew-him some years ago as a rather long-winded old 
yentleman who, like one or two other refugees we wot of, was ever 
ready to bestow all his tediousness upon us, We sympathized with 
him under his misfortunes, but we never dreamed that he would seek 
for consvlation in a high judicial office, 

No position in the country demands greater ability, dignity, and 
discretion of its occupant than that of a Federal judge in the South, It 
is the duty of such an efficer to maintain, in the midst of a hostile com- 


| munity, an interpretation of the fundamental law utterly distasteful to 


them, and yet to divest his mind of all feelings which would disqualify 
bim from administering impartial justice with courtesy and calmness. 





We doubt if a more disgraceful story is to be met with in the history 


None but a strong and well-balanced mind will be able, under such 
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circumstances, to avoid the temptation to an obsequious suppression of | 
the truth on the one hand, without indulging, on the other, in that bitter | 
resentment which naturally results from the uncivil treatment given ly 
Judge Under- 
wood was never flattered by the press or people of Richmond, and was, 


Svutherners to those who will not bend to their will. 


therefore, not tempted to become subservient to them; but their in 
sults have goaded him to a most unseemly exhibition of temper upon | 
the bench, which must utterly destroy his usefulness as a judge. 

And now there is some prospect of his being entrusted with the most 
important trial ever known in our history; in which, if it is not to be 
a sorry farce, the very foundations of our Government are to be tested ; 
in which the ablest lawyers of the land will be engaged, and in which 
We know of but 
one thing which the judge can do that is worse than to cause the 
acquittal of Davis, and that is, to pack a jury and convicthim. Nothing 
good can possibly come from such a case in such hands. 


a slight blunder would give treason a moral victory. 


} 
} 
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We have felt it our duty to speak plainly of these things because 
the downward path of the judiciary requires plain dealing. We cannot 
with a good grace censure Democratic judges in New York for reckless 


ness aud indecency, if we do not censure other judges for the sanx 
faults elsewhere. And the conduct of judges at the South is, as we | 
have pointed oyt, a matter of special importance. They have it in thei 
power largely to aid or to hinder the work of reconstruction, By | 
mingled patience and firmness they can win the affection of the loyal | 
and command the respect of the disloyal. 


Most of them, we are glad 
to believe, are doing so, and are in all respects well qualified for thei: 
position. We wish that the friends of the others would impress upon | 
them that loyalty is not properiy manifested by ranting speeches from | 
the bench. No Copperhead bas of late struck a worse blow at thi 
Union cause than Judge Underwood administered in the rigmaro) 
which he poured forth the other day in the disguise of a charge to thi 
grand jury 


at Richmond. 
aishicataieiiacct halla teiines ae 
THE RELEASE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


JEFFERSON Davis is at last liberated on bail. We are glad fhat 
this step has been taken, both as an act of justice in itself and as an 


indication that his trial is approachin 


Lea 
ct 


The detention of Mr. Davis 
while the last embers of war were being stamped out was clearly justi 
fiable; but from the time that the authority of the United States was | 
established beyond question, his imprisonment could be sustained only 
upon the same grounds as that of any other person accused of bigh | 
crimes. Nobody had the slightest fear (we might say hope) that he 
would run away, if released ; and his continued duress has been simply 
an act of punishiment be®re his conviction. Such punishment is | 
directly contrary to the spirit of our Jaws; and has only been tolerated 
by the American people in this case because of theirintense hatred o! 
the man and of tlie cause which he represents, and because of the tech- 
nical difficulties which stood in the way of his conviction for a crime 
Yet 


these are not reasons sufficient to justify the course which has been 


of which, if it existed at all, every one knew him to be guilty. 


pursued, and which has added another to the many dangerous prece- 
dents of the war. , 


The trial of Mr, Davis, if it can be conducted in a satisfactory man- 
ner, will bave some important and beneficial results, An honest jury 
cannot fail to find the prisoner guilty, as far as the mere facts are con- 
cerned, The real controversy will be before the court, to determine 
whether those facts constitute treason. No 
yet been rendered upon that question. The 
against the Unite! States, so far as we are aware, took place in Cali- 
fornia and Kentucky before the United States district courts. It will 
‘ be remembered that a party of desperadoes in California attempted to 
seize a Government vessel for privateering purposes. 


authoritative decision has 
only convictions for treason 


They were con- 
victed and sentenced to death, but their sentences were commuted to. 
imprisonment. The convicted parties were all pardoned long ago, and 
there is not now a single individual suffering punishment for treason to 
the United States. These trials were had in the lowest Federal courts, 
and the offences of the persons convicted were committed under cir- 
cumstances which did not afford them the protection of regular war- 


fare. Nor were they citizens of a seceded State, acting in or issuing ' 











|more vigor than it has been in our own day, 


| the benefit of the wounded and maimed of ‘66. 


from that State for military purposes. The Kentucky convict was a 


citizen of Kentucky, and could only have made his case worse by jus- 


| tifving under the authority of Tennessee as a seceded and foreign State. 


The California party was made up of nondescripts from various nations 
and States, all of them, however, residents of California, and therefore 
clearly without excuse for hostile acts. But no court has yet had an 
opportunity to determine whether the commander of a regular army, 


| conducting war against the United States upon equal terms, and in the 


name Of a hostile government, can be convicted of treason, Of course 
we, in common with the majority of the American people, think that 
he can and should be; but very able and sincere men think otherwise, 
and the question ought, by all means, to receive a judicial and conclu. 
sive solution. We only regret that the law provides for no appeal in 
criminal cases to the Supreme Court, sv that all the judges could take 
part in the decision. 

It would be a most remarkable fact if, after four years of civil war, 
posterity should be left in doubt whether it was or was not treason to 
wage such war against the United States. The discussion may be car- 
ried on in newspapers and reviews a hundred years hence with even 
The success of a war 
waged expressly against the theory of secession would be cited on one 
side; but, on the other hand, the fact that, after having achieved such 
1 complete triumph, the Federal Government could not secure the con- 
viction of a single man for treason, might be cited with at least equal 
force upon the other side. Why, it may justly be said, if the acts of 
Davis and Lee were treasonable, were they not convicted of treason t 
As far as General Lee is concerned, a sufficient explanation is given in 
the terms of his surrender; but in respect to Mr, Davis no such expla- 
nation is possible. 

It may be said that the prospect of future rebellions is remote and 
visionary, and that no practical good can result from a conviction of trea- 
son, followed (as it doubtless would be) by a commutation of the sentence. 
But in this country theories and precedents have a value unknown in 
iny other, even in England, from which we have learned to rely upon 
precedents, We can never expect to be entirely free from elements of 
danger, and for centuries to come we shall need all the security which 
can be given by judicial expositions of our fundamental law. Not for 
purposes of vengeance, nor yet for the mere satisfaction of a theory, 
but for the sake of removing all doubt as to the allegiance of American 
citizens and the perpetuity of our Government, we should desire to see 
Jefferson Davis fairly tried, and his guilt determined by a tribunal 
commanding universal respect, 


A FAIR IN A PALACE, 
BERLIN, April 14, 1867. 

Tae late Bohemian campaign has thrown open a large field for benevo 
lent enterprise, and the Crown Princess has not failed to take that field 
with as much cheerful energy as did her husband that of last summer, and 
I may add with as much success. ‘The benevolent olject was to get together 
a fund, to bear the name of the “ Victoria National-Invaliden Stiftung,” for 
In order to collect fands 
and to give a novel impulse to the purses of the capital, the Crown Princess 
undertook to get up a ladies’ sale in the halls of her own palace, where for 


| the last six days there has been enacting a scene as novel as attractive, the 


softening moral effects of which on this most uncajolable of capitals may 
probably be great. There have not been wanting those, however, who carp 
at the too great condes°ension shown in the late throwing open of the pala- 
tial doors for the purposes of benevolent trade. It was thoroughly amusing 
to listen to the arguments that were brought to bear. A sovereign, by the 
showing of those persons, might stoop to almost any species of immorality 
of behavior—that was princely, for that they were accustomed to—but to be 
actively benevolent, industrious by hand and deed, as the Crown Princess 
has been in behalf of her project, was very unroyal ; it was unprecedented. 
But I shall leave the eavillers “ to digest the venom of their spleen,” and 


join the thousands of those who with me rejoiced in the sight of the princely 


pair laboring with and for their subjects, at once the Gospel rendering of 
their high position and the only one adapted to the democratic nineteenth 
century. To assist the Princess in the practical carrying out of her plan, 
first in collecting and afterwards in selling, a staff was selected of twenty- 


_ seven ladies distinguished for rank, beauty, or wealth, or all three together, 


who beat up Berlia and sent, some of them, literally wagon-loads of articles 
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to the palace ; while the Princess herself, with some help—which helps in-| the nosegay from his master the Sultan! “Well worthy of the golden di 
formed me she worked “like any Biirgerfrau’—undertook the difficult and | prime of good Haroun al Raschid !” wi 
irksome task of looking over, selecting, and arranging. Rich gifts came At length the rotunda is reached, and the lady who seems most lively la 
from all parts of Europe, and the ladies’ sale promised to become a bazaar; and is most simply dressed is the Crown Princess, looking at that moment pt 
in all its Oriental brilliancy. “the sweetest lady of the time.’ She is giving change for a shilling be 
On Monday, April 8, all the arrangements were completed, and at noon|to the buyer of some of her wares and calling attention to her other it 
the main entrance to the palace was given up to the public. The minimum | articles. She does not deal in gold and silver and jewels, but in di 
admission was sixpence, and two of the wounded heroes received the} baby-baskets, cradles, staring Highlandmen-dolls, unmistakable little shoes al 
patriotic pence on silver plates in the vestibule. The rain came down in | and jackets, penny trumpets, and such like. Rich people might go to th 
torrents that day and the two following, causing the Princess serious con-|the other splendidly arrayed tables, but at hers the poorest might w 
cern lest the “ Biirgerfrauen,” who would wish to dress in their best and| spend his sixpence. Besides, there was scope and opportunity for the li 
could not afford a cab, should be prevented from coming. Indeed, on the| rich man to spend his gold. Many paid their sixpence just to gaze v 
first day only the Princess’s “carriage friends” came and the great open | and go; others trembled to find just two feet of table between them and a ve 
space in front of the palace was filled-up by them. Few entered on their} real, live princess, and had to be reminded to move on; some bought he 
humble boots as I did. together the strangest coliection of articles—it was too delightful to have a M 
Turning to the right, we first entered what appeared to be a small ante- | princess serve them. On one of the days a stolid, bulky Pomeranian, confront- or 
room, richly furnished with carved wood pieces. From this into a long hal!,| ing her, addressed her thus: “ Meine liebe Frau Kronprinzessin, | want to re 
converted for the time being into a refreshment-room, where presided some} buy your eldest son.” She answered: “Iam very sorry I have sold all my ju 
of the most attractive of the twenty seven assistants over a table of dainties ; | eldest sons; and I had so many.” “It would have been something for my tl 
liquids and solids in due proportion. Great liveliness prevailed in this de-| whole life if I had bought it from you,” returned the man. His address cl 
partment, and wit and laughter flowed more freely than did the wine and | was taken, and the promise given to send the eldest son. He received a tc 
bouillon, though they too found delicately appreciative palates. We hear, | hint he should now move on, but he, turning once again to the Princess, vi 
for instance, of “a liqueur” paid for with a fifty-thaler note, and of aj said: “ Frau Kronprinzessin, since you have promised to one me your son, tl 
half-penny roll and caviar with a one-bundred-thaler note; also of aj} you may as well send me the whole of you!” tl 
lump of gingerbread—-but Nuremberg gingerbread, mind—bought for one; But such incidents are far too numerous for any more to find a place m 
hundred and fifty thalers by the widow of the celebrated composer of| here. Propriety bade me move on too, but it was with regret I left the au 
‘* LAfricaine.” Princess’s “shop.” Nor was the touch of humor wanting. The Crown a 
Passing this hall we entered a long gallery, where sixteen stalls were | ce presided over a certain pink bag designed to entrap innocent souls. al 
most tastefully arranged, ten to the left and six to the right. They were|“ Ein kiihner Griff, 10 sgr.” (‘one good grab for ten zwanzigers”) was fa 
hung with red, like tents, and surmounted with Prussian colors and eagles. printed outside of it, and whoever was bold enough to risk his money of 
This gallery runs into the Rotunda, or Gediichtnisshalle, where was the chief | came off with a wooden spoon, a sugar mannikin, an empty box, tr 
attraction, namely, the Crown Princess, who, assisted by some ladies, was! ete., etc., for his reward. The bag was a most popular institution, cI 
kept incessantly occupied from twelve to four making sales. But the well-| thanks to the never-failing flow of humor and affability of the Prince. ol 
bred crowd is still so great that I cannot elbow my way through to the; As the fame of the bazaar spread, the crowd increased from day to to 
rotunda, and shall employ my slow progress onwards in giving some idea of | day. The two last days the concourse was so enormous that the palace Pi 
the arrangements and of the articles exposed. An unseen band at this moment | doors had to be shut, and the crowd up-stairs thinned off before others were hi 
strikes up the national hymn, and Majesty in person enters. A pleasant | admitted. The last day the admission was one thaler, which likewise in- a 
little flutter of additional excitement is observable, for the King leaves a | cluded a ticket for the coming raffle. b 
pleasant or a gallant word wherever he turns, and is, besides, “first-foot”’ to The results of the sale are, I hear, highly satisfactory. The proceeds of of 
almost every stall there. And what was there not to buy in this Arabian | the first three days amounted to about $21,000. The attempt was a bold 
hall? The stalls to the left offer the choicest selection of china, glass, | one on the part of the Crown Princess to run counter, as she did, to long- rc 
bronze, hardware, jewelry, precious stones, embroidery, basket-work, writing | rooted aristocratic prejudices. But say what one may, it has been a triumph, tl 
materials, dainty bits of dress, and carved wood. Among the most valuable | and a triumph as much of the individual as of the Princess; and her sound 8) 
or remarkable objects were four drinking-cups of the sovereigus Frederick | head and brave heart will one day be a glory to the mighty throne that she P 
Il. and Frederick William III. and IV., a painted glass flagon and glass of | is destined to fill. 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and an inkstand in exact imitation | —= vs —— — —— 1) 
of Frederick the Great’s, purchasable only by a member of the royal blood. at 
The above articles were contributed by the Crown Prince. From Russia Fine | Ar ts. = 
came two fine malachite vases, valued at £90 apiece; likewise an album = 
bound in malachite ; from the Queen of England two magnificent Indian FORTY-SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL AOADEMY tl 
shawls, both bought, I am told, by the richest silk-mercer here, a Jew. The OF DESIGN 
Grand Dachess of Baden contributed an assortment of cuckoo clocks in : bse 
richly carved cases, and the Queen of Sweden a fur cloak. Another royal THIRD NOTICE, - 
and generous donor was the Prince of Wales, whose gifts of Oriental orna- It is hard to give any general name to that class of pictures of which si 
ments and Turkish and Japanese weapons took up a whole compartment to | our galleries always contain interesting specimens, the class to which belong 8 
themselves, and were sold off the first day. Thesix tables to the right were | pictures of plucked fruit, of flowers in vases, of flowering or other small tt 
devoted exclusively to objects of art—oil pictures from distinguished hands, | plants painted near at hand and as principal subject ; of “foreground” in ys 
water-color drawings and prints, and especially five photographs from origi- | general. The recognized master of this school is William Hunt—‘ old Wil- : 
nals, were placed about in attractive and rich profusion. Asspecial objects | liam Hunt ’—who die? in 1864. There is, perhaps, no other artist of very a 
of interest, however, were two life-size heads, one of a vegetable and one of a| great and unusual powers who has given much of his best energy and feel- ®) 
fruit girl, painted by the Crown Princess from life, and purchased by the King | ing to the painting of such simple subjects. All the very great painters of bes 
for 4,000 thalers (£600). They are highly creditable productions—I do not | the world can finish minutely when they choose, and in their elaborate and te 
mean for a princess, nor yet for a woman, but just for an artist. The differ- complete works they generally do so, taking great pleasure in the patterns sp 
et textures are finely given, the firm-fleshed cherries creditably rounded off, | of embroidery worn by their St. Barbaras and St. Cecilys, and in the wild of 
and the faces have much and true expression. The same royal artist and Begas | flowers at their feet. But the painting of the same lovely things, unasso- 8 
were the sole occupiers of the sculpture table. The living stream has borne | ciated with human life, and unassociated with the contrasted vastness of: m 
me on almost to the arched entranze to the Gediichtnisshalle, when I am | gene ral landscape, has seldom been the chosen work of the st1 agest men. ot 
stopped by a crowd clustering round a bower to the left. A very brisk sale | Little else than technical skill can be shown in fruit and flower painting ; th 
of flowers is going on in this “ Bude.” A small, swarthy-complexioned man | intellect and character only as they affect eye and hand. But the highest bs 
steps up and selects the very daintiest of bouquets—camellias and roses, if I technical skill is very dependent upon intellect and character; and there is pi 
could see them!—and lays down a thousand thalers on the silver plate. He | | certainly as much of William Hunt, the man, in his wonderful plums and N 
does not wait for the nine hundreu and ninety of change, but edges his | | grapes as there is of the personality of many a strong religious or historical “ 
diminutive person through the crowd till he finds himself opposite the Crown | painter in his own more pretentious work. , 


Princess, to whom with every mark.of respect and gallantry he presents 


Those men who do not devote themselves wholly or, as William Hunt 
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did, in great part to these simple foreground subjects, yet study in this of fleur-de-lis, somewhat flat but hardly the worse on that account, and in 
way, if they are wise and at all in earnest about their work. The best texture of petals really beautiful. The drawing of peaches is also admirable. 
landscape painters know that a forest cannot be painted without skill to Mr. Henry Farrer has a very pleasant drawing of a red bird—No. 128. 
paint a single tree, nor a tree without skill to paint a sprig of leaves. The Mr. T. L. Bulson has some very delicate and minute pencil drawings—small, 
best figure painters know that without the skill to draw the folds of drapery seemingly the elaborately careful work of a beginner. 

it is in vain to ask for skill to paint the wrinkles of the brow. And as the It is pleasant to see the wood engravings that are exhibited. A number are 
diligent and devoted men work hard at such things when they are young by W.J. Linton, an English engraver of eminence whose work one meets in 
and still students, so they work at them at often-recurring intervals when many carefully illustrated English books, who has made lis home here, and 
they have gained skill and knowledge—skill and knowledge which they has a chance to help us in a way in which we need help. But in Mr. Henry 
wish to retain. Mr. Vedder's little picture, spoken of two weeks ago, is Marsh we have long had an engraver whose superior there has hardly been 
little more than a study of simple and delicate things near at hand. Mr. in the delicate work that has made his reputation. Much of bis work, as in 
Vedder is neither a highly-trained artist nor yet anything of a tyro; we are the copies of photographs in the “ Life of Prescott,” has been of a kind not 
very much in need of highly-trained artists in America, and will wait while | wholly suitable to wood engraving, nor desirable to have done very often. 
he studies drapery and tapestry, and afterward the figure, to his satisfaction, |The wonderful “ Butterflies,” in the frame No. 60, seem to be proof impres- 
Mr. Moore is not a consummate landscape painter, nor yet by any means sions of wood-cuts in a well-known book. The story goes that these wood- 
only a beginner; and we are glad to see him painting simple details so cuts were made in close imitation from the creature laid beside the block. 
resolutely. His picture of apples (No. 146) is hung too high to be rightly It is probably true, for the downy texture of the insect is reproduced with 
judged. Lower, it would be found unequalled by anything of the sort in marvellous fidelity and with extraordinary beauty of result. It would be 
the exhibition, and unsurpassed in technical qualities by any work of its well to know how many copies can be taken from such blocks without 
classin America. As a picture, it is not quite right; the three apples make | entire loss of these effects, for that is a danger to be especially feared in 
too bright and isolated a spot of light upon a subdued ground; they are too such exquisite work. 

vivid and sharp-edged where all else is soft and rather monotonous. Butin : 
the mere rounding of the fruit, and in the gradation of its varying color, 
there is delicacy of touch well used, and very good management of the pig- Correspondence. 
ments. The roundness is got without any toning down or dulling of color, | 

and by just matching the hues of the models bit by bit, as they appear 
modified on the under side and toward the outline. It is impossible to find | 

any part especially worthy of praise where all the work is quite faultless as SCHOOL AND COLLEGE REFORM. 
far as it goes, and that is far. The Japanese tray is capital, the reflections | To THE Eprtor or Tur Nation: 
of the apples plainly seen, though dulled in color, where the lacquer of the 
tray is most brilliant, and disappearing entirely where the bronzed flowers 


” 


Your correspondent, “ H. F. B.,” who criticises my letter on this subject, 
does not, it seems to me, fairly meet the points at issue. I was not discuss- 
cross them. We say again that this picture needs close examination, with- | ing the subject of admission to some future possible wniversity, such as all 
out which it cannot be at all rightly seen. It needs, moreover, a frame of a | lovers of literature and learning are hoping to see Harvard and Yale become, 
totally different character from the one it now has. Mr. Moore’s other fruit | but the practical working of the present system of entrance examination to 
piece is by no means so good, and especially inferior in its quality of color. 


Yale and Harvard as they are now. Neither is the question so much As to 
In the landscape No. 522 there is some admirable foreground work, rocks | the quantity of work actually set down upon the Gireek and Latin examina- 
and weeds, an admirable cedar inlaid in a pure blue sky, a boat on the | tion-papers as in regard to its character, and the work which, from the 
beach of unsurpassable truth of lines; all these under a rather dim kind | character of the grammars prescribed, and the customary methods of using 
of sunlight and hardly in full color, but wonderfully subtle in drawing. | them, is supposed to lie behind those papers, as the hecessary preparation 

Miss Wenzler has some very well painted apples in a picture in the West | for passing them. If “ I. F. B.” has had any practical experience in classi- 
room, No. 579. Of four pictures by this artist this one seems to us much | cal teaching, he must know that the practical effect of the system has been 
the best. It is very prettily made up as a picture, and lacks only fresher | to produce in the schools a very great amount of dead mechanical memoriz- 
green of leaves to be a most desirable possession to any lover of nature or of | ing of the minute grammatical details with which the grammars universally 


pictures. 
Mr. Newman’s litile drawing, No. 107, Japanese still life, a study of red, 
black, and gold, is quite agreeable in spite of what seems to have been an 


used are crowded; and that the evil has been intensified by the fact that 
these schools which are usually held up as the best models are the very 


schools in which this style of teaching is carried to the greatest extreme. 


attempt to give roundness and projection to the flat birds in gold lacquer | Boys of ten to twelve years of age are set (or were set, for really the prog- 


on a tray. The poppy is very good; but to have made the “still life’ | ress of educational improvement is nowadays so rapid that it is dangerous 
wholly Japanese the poppy ought to have been a camellia japonica, unless | to speak in the present tense) to committing to memory page after page of 
these indeed are of a Japanese variety of poppy. each grammar’s paradigms, rules, exceptions, and all as a needful prelimin- 
Mr. Farrer year by year gains greater skill in those foreground studies in | ary to the reading of the simplest prose. I think that the best classical 
which he succeeds better than in landscape. Of his work of this kind there | teachers have universally come to the conclusion that this is not the way to 
are four pictures that seem to us peculiarly good—of which four only one is | teach the classics, even if the grammars were ever so good; and when the 
in this exhibition. The painting of trailing arbutus was at Mr. Knoedler’s process is applied to such books as “ Andrews and Stoddard,” it is no wonder 
gallery last spring, the painting of clematis was at Mr. Schaus’s gallery in| that the result is far from satisfactory. “ H. F. B.” may say that teachers 
the fall, the drawing of fringed gentian has not been publicly exhibited ought to know better; but do they know better? and how can it be expect- 
and the painting of “ Summer Flowers ” is in the corridor now, and numbered | ed that more than one in a hundred will have the ability or the courage to 
156. This last has the fault that it is not sunny, although there are | set himself against a recognized system’? The ambition of the boys is not 
shadows thrown by little spires of grass across the white petals of the ox-|to know Greek and Latin, but to “enter clear,” as the boys of school 
eye daisies. The colors are not paled as by sunshine, but in full glow and | do; and they and their teachers naturally follow what are understood to be 
very warm and rich. It is probably the best piece of coloring in an oil pic- | the ways of school, and to get up Hadley and Andrews and Stoddard 
ture that Mr. Farrer has exhibited, and it is a charming bi> of nature-| with the greatest possible minuteness. I am happy to know that in the 
tangled grasses, tall white and yellow daisies, a few buttercups, and a host | next Harvard catalogue all specification of particular grammars will be 
of great red clover blossoms at their feet among the clover leaves, are al! | omitted. The next step should be for the accomplished professors at Yale 
growing together till the (hay) harvest. That is done in this picture with | or Harvard to make a set of those simple and thoroughly philosophical 
oi] paint which could hardly be done with water-color; for the thin spires | e/ementary grammars for boys. I will venture to say that they can do it 
of grass are almost modelled in the pigment, laid on one over another til! | with far more success than seems to have attended the labors of the nine 
they catch the light like real stalke. This would be insufferable if the | English head-masters, if we can judge from the amusing protest which “A 
work were less well done; as it is, the picture is quite a wonderful piece of | Grinder of Little Boys” published in the London 7imes the other day. 
painting from nature. The small picture of dandelions, No. 271, in th The reason why the Freshman year must be spent in grammatical drill 











North gallery, is also minute and elaborate —less agret able in color than the | is not, as “ H. F. B,” sapposea, because so little, but because so much, gram- 
summer flowers, though indeed Mr. Farrer’s color does not seem to us his | mar is required—or supposed to be required, for practically it comes to the 
strong side, nor very delightful, at least in his oi! painting. There are | same thing—for admission. So much is attempted that it is all badly done, 
three water color drawings in the corridor, of which our favorite is No. 106, | snd all has to be done over again. The result is that the student, before he 
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arrives at the pleasures, is, in nineteen cases in twenty, wearied out with 
the pains of the classics. 

In the very admirable “ Report on the Study of Languages 
the Association of New England Colleges, written by President Hill, and 
signed also by President Sears and President Woolsey (“ H. F. B.” will find 
it in the supplement to the Boston Daily Advertiser for May 4), there occurs 


” presented to 


the following passage, to which all my own experience leads me to sub- | 


acribe : 


“Grammar is an analysis of the usages of a language, and cannot be 
profitably and intelligently studied without some previous familiarity with 
those usages. Reading ought, therefore, to precede the study of grammar, 
and the study of grammar be entered upon gradually, and only as fast as 
the needs of the reading require it, The boy fitting for college should learn 
only so much of the grammar as may be required to enable him to construe 
intelligently the books on which he is to be examined; and this can be 
comprised in a very few pages of paradigms and rules. It would be hard to 
overstate the mischief wrought by forcing children to commit to memory 
several hundred pages of Greek and Latin grammar before they can read 
the simplest books in those tongues.” “One very marked advan- 
tage in larger reading and less extensive grammatical drill at the beginning 
of the course is that of making the pupil most familiar with what is of 
most frequent occurrence, and thas giving due perspective to the facts and 
principles of the language—a perspective which cannot be correctly given 
by the artificial mode of using two sizes of type in the grammar,” 


“TI. F. B.” is inclined also to question the opinion that the amount of 
It is very true that the average aye 
But the fol- 


classical reading required is too great. 
of candidates for admission to college is higher than formerly. 
lowing are the words of Dr. Taylor, as quoted in The Massachusetts Teacher, 
only last year: “ A special difficulty in the way of critical classical study in 
the elementary course is found in the amount which the requirements of 
the colleges make it necessary for the scholar to go over before his admis- 


sion. In the time usually devoted to preparation for college the amount is | 


much greater than can possibly be studied with success and profit.” Dr 
Taylor is careful to add that he does not wish the actual amount diminished, 
but that its character should be changed, that what is learned should be 
learned thoroughly not only in respect to the words, but in respect to the 
subject-matter. It seems to me that he is right. How instructive, for in 
stance, could a classical teacher make the study of one of Cicero’s orations 
to a lad of sixteen in connection with Roman law and Roman government, 
if he had time to go into such details under the guidance of George Long 
and other modern commentators! How mach more life it would give the dead 
Latin, what a useful and manly study it might be made for the future citi 
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zen, if, instead of being the mere illustration of grammatical pedantries, the 
Verrine or the Catilinarian oratious were to be employed as the vehicles for 
impartiog valuable information in regard to history and political aatiqui- 
ties! What if the teacher were to try to make the boys love Virgil’s sweet 
poetry, as he might do if time were allowed for all that delightful collateral 
reading which the study of the Latin epic and pastoral poetry would natu- 
rally suggest? But the boys must be got through the whole, and their 
| School-books are loaded down with pedantic notes cribbed from Forbiger, 
Simply to construe Cesar is one of the sorest of a school-boy’s tasks, but he 
would be interested if he could make the campaign under the guidance say 
of his Majesty the Emperor of the French. 

Five or six books of the “.Eaeid” read carefully and critically, so that 

their full meaning and beauty shall be brought out, are a hundred times 
more valuable than the whole twelve as they are now usually studied. A 
few hundred beautiful lines committed to memory are worth more than as 
many pages of abstract rules, or of the stuff which goes by the name of 
Latin composition. A little knowledge of the poetry of the English lan- 
guage and of the nineteenth ceatary, of which the average school-boy is 
now profoundly ignorant, would, one would think, be a useful help in form- 
ing his taste for thy poetry of nineteen ceaturies ago—if, indeed, forming 
his taste were thought to be any part of a teacher's business. Utopian as 
the idea may seem at present, the time is fast coming, [ think, when school- 
ib ys will be taught English as well as Greek and Latin. 

As for instruction in physical science, I do not know that much need be 
said in reply to a writer whose notion of it seems to be that it is the mas- 
tery of “callibrating machines,” whatever those may be, and the learning 
what kind of glass is best for test tubes. Nevertheless, there is an increas- 

ing number of persons who believe with S:uart Mill in the disciplinary 
value of the study of physical science, and who believe also that its radi- 
ments are to be mastered, if ever, in youth—that they are even a better 
and more natural discipline for the youthful mind than the theories of Ger- 
man grammarians about Greek roots, Yet in the Cambridge High School, 
where there is exceptionally good provision made for the teaching of science, 
the candidates for college are the only class excluded from its benefits. If 
these candidates are a year older at the time of admission than formerly, it 


only makes the absurdity more glaring of their profound ignorance of the 
simplest rudiments of patural and physical knowledge I believe no one 


will dispute the fact that that ignorance is all but universal in the young 
men who enter our colleges at the age of seventeen or eighteen. 
™. fA. 
CAMBRIDGE, May 10, 1867. 
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Advantage has heen taken of the numerona alterations and additions in this New Edition to recompose the inio all the principal European languages, and is consid- 


entire book in a larger type. and to add many Original Firet Clase Il!nstrations 


Great Britair. 
Il. 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS AND FOLK-LORE, 


LANCASHIRE FOLK-LORE. | 


Tilnetrative of the Superstitions Beliefs and Practices, the Local Customs and Usages of the People of the Connty 
Compiled and Edi:ed by Jonn Harvanp, F.S.A., and T. T. WILKINSON, F.R\, 


Palatine 
elegantly printed, cloth antique, 320 pp., $3. 


GENERAL CONTENTS: 


Superstitions 


Superstitions Beliefs and Practices 
Witches and Witchcraft. 


Charms and Spells. 
The Devil. Demons, etc. 


Divinations Fating and Drinking Customs, 
Miscellaneous Folk-lore. 
Miracles. Be'rothing and Bridal Customs, 


Omens and Predications, 
Customs of Manors. 
A limited number, printed on !arge paper, and half-bound Roxburgh, will be 


THE ABOVE SUPPLIED BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & 


@4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Birth and Baptismal Customs, ae 


' J ; _ It is nowin every respect a ered by not a few of the best judges to be nearer perfec- 
desideratum for Sportemen, and the most complete Sporting Work issued, embracing in its contents Shooting, : 
Hunting, Coursing, Fishing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism, and the Rural Games and Amueements of 


tion than any other novel, 
The London Times says: ‘It is being devoured by the 
, reading world, and bas had a more rapid success than any 
work of the kind ever published in Germany.”’ 





IN PREss: 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. 


Crown 8vo, | REPRINTED FROM “ THE NATION.” 





LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


| (Sole Agents of Bernard Tanchnitz in the United States,) 


Locai Customs and Usages at various Seasons, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 


| LIBRARY AGENCY. 
issued at $7 50. Gc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
| 661 Broapway, NEw York, 


Dying and Death bed Customs. 


; are Commission Agents to purchase books by the 1,000 or 
| single —English or American—for public libraries or indi- 
| viduals, at wholesale prices, with a mere broker's com- 
| mission. 


ce.,. 
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LONDON, BOOKS. 





ment 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON. 


HAVE NOW 





READY: | 


: NOW OPENING, A NEW INVOICE OF 
MISCELLANEOUS AND THEOLOGI- 
‘““MAGA” SOCIAL PAPERS. CAL ENCLION BeOKe. 
1 vol. 16mo, paper, T5c.; cloth, $1 2. 


CATALOGUE No. 
» ring a® 

I. ore fatty cage | apa ’ charge to any address 

’ The Art of Fating 

7. Gambling Houses of Paris. 

. Boarding Schools. 

. The Zay-nis of Yan-ky. 


Nat ip! ti-ts 7 _— — veo may . 
9 he | RARE, CURIOUS, AND STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS, 
4 ee 4 CornTLaNpT Street (Up Starrs). 


. Compensation Offices. ies woe ae 


. Mr. Pepverage’s Fourth of July Oration, N CL W RB O oO K S 


About Babies. 
ISSUED THIS WEEK BY 


. The St. Nicholas and the Five Points. 
LEE & SHEPARD. 


. Negro Minstreley. 
I, 


Theee papers are all bright. lively. sensible, and enter- 
taining. The volume is eminently readable, and is 

NEIGHBORS’ WIVES 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


JAYNE & DENHAM, 


IMPORTERS OF 








worthy of a place in any library. 
It. 


| 
| 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
TUCKERMAN'’S PAPERS ABOUT PARIS. | 


” 


16mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1. II. 
“ able and inetrnctive ; the production of a keen — ON THE BORDER. By Epmunp Errmke. 
skilfal observer, of an oon Sa nt thinker, of a clea 12mo, cloth. $1 75 . 
sound, and sensible writer."—Round Ta’le. a 11 
“Full of information; one of the most charming of the | | 7 ‘ 
author's works.""—Boston Transcript. STEPHEN D. \NE, By Mrss Dove.ass, au 
| thor of “In Trust.”” 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
IIT, j 
STORIES - Iv. 
f ‘ gS. 6mo ape 5 cents: | _— itera . P , 
MAGA STORIES. 16mo, paper, 7 cents;|- TWICE TAKEN. A Historical Romance of 
eka ; the Maritime British Provincee. By Cuaries W. 
| 


“Tt is delightful reading.”’"—7roy Whig. Haiti. 12mo, cloth, 
“It is just the thing te put into the pocket when going | 

ona journey; hot it is more than that, it is a book to} 

read at one’s leisure on a Winter's eve ning. orm the long 


bright, Jazy afternoons of Summer.”’—N. Y. Albion. 


$1 75. 


SHAKINGS. Etchings from the Naval Acade- 


my. Ry a Member of the Class of ‘67. Fifty-eight 
. } illustrations. $5. 
Iv. vi. 
BENEDICTTE: or, THE WORKS OF THE) SERPENTS IN THE DOVE'’S NEST. By 
CREATOR. By Pr. Cuirp With Notes by Dr. | Rev. Joun Topp, D.D. Paper, 15 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 
Weston. Elegantly printed and bound. Post 8vo, : 


Vil 


AS AN ARTICLE 


$2 50. 
“No late production with which we are acquainted has 
stronger claims on an en ightened and religious public 


PEAT 
Hi. Leavirr. 


OF FUEL. 


12mo, cloth, $1 7 


By T. 


| 
| 


4 now ready, and will be sent free of | anonymously, but the 








—Baltimore Commercial. 75. | 
VII! 
v. . 
BEET-ROOT SUGAR. AND CULTIVATION 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. Bv Professor Cnap- | OF THE BEET By E. B. Grant. 16mo, cloth, $125. | 
nourne, of Williams College. Post 8vo, $2: 


Students’ Edition, $1 75. Sold by all Booksellers and News-dealers. 


“Thia volume ie attractive and distinctive to a rare 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


| 
| 


| WITH GENERAL SHERIDAN IN LEE’ 


degree.”"—N. Y¥. Evening Post. Siok ci 
CG. P. PUTNAM & SON, TO LAWYERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
661 Broadway. a 
—~ —--- — By a recent arrangement with the Author, 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston, |BAKER, VOORHIS & CO. 
Witt Pvsiisn, May 18, re Sere 

The Law of Freedom and Bondage. 
MODERN ENQUIRIES: By JOHN C. HURD, Ese. 
This work includes the exposition of those leeal rela- 


CLASSICAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. eo 


as 


tions in which freedom may exist as a personal condi! 
under the Constitution of the Unitetl States, as well 


By 


Late President of the American Academy of Arts and 


JACOB BIGELOW, M.D., 
ein th: 
ary ant ine‘dental discussion 


founced upon difference of rac 
Territories. The prelimi 


Sciences, and late a Professor in Harvard University. of elementary princip!es of public and international law 
occupies a large portion of the work. The author's 

Crown 8vo, cloth................+ .. $2 50 statement of the United States may be regarded as 
having *pecial interest from its bearipg on the status of 


the 
war. 


States compromised by acts of secession and civil 


he history of chattel sis very and of personal distinctions | 
Feveral States and | 


a —— —~— 


Just Rrapy: 


| ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES IN ART. 


A LECTURE 
16mo, paper cover, price 25 cents, 


This is a reprint from the London issue, published 
author is known to be a Professor 
in the London University, and also one of the re puted au 
thers of ** Ecce Homo.”’ 


READY JUNE 1: 


A PAINTER’S CAMP. 


IN TUREE BOOKS, 
Book I,.—In Exananp. Boox U.—IN ScoTLanp. 
Boox III.—IN France. 
Br PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


Author of * Thoughts about Art.’ 


This will be a most del 
reading. 


ghtfal volume for midsummer 


The author relates his experience as a painter 


during his camping-out expeditions, giving much valua- 
ble information to lovers of art, and entertainment to 
general readers, ‘ The Westminster Review” says 

** Whatever may have been Mr Hamerton’s success with 
the brush. no one who reads this volume will doubt hie 
capacity to handle the pen. His pages sparkle with bappy 
turns of expression, well-told anecdotes, and vecitals of 


adventures and experience, and many observa 
are the fruit of attentive study an d wise re 
buman life and unconscious vature, 


ons which 
flection on 


In one handsome 16mo volume, 375 pag 
Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston 


a 
Pri e $1 50 


NEW BOOKS. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOT Vv ENCY Ry 
Francis Hinntiarnn, Second Faivic Embracing the 
Bankrupt Act of i267. 1 vol. Svo, law sheep, price $5. 

INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION. By Wiirtam 
sRINTON, MD... FLRLS.) Edited by Thomas Buzzard, 
M.D... Lond. Hlustrated. 1 vel. 12me, pr $ 

SORGHUM AND ITS PI topUe CTS An A nt 
of Recent Inv tigations cence: r the Value of 
Sorghum in Sugar Pre tog with De- 
scription of Ww Me Ma Sugar and 
a ie a Syruy from this plat yed to common 

se L. STEWART, 1 1 1 neat cloth, 
pri ce $i ol 
HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR OF 


THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
arranged trom Original Papers, to 


Prepared and 
rether with the 


Coustitntion, Decisions, Reso! <,and Forma of 
the R. E. Grand Commandery of Pennevivania ? 
ALFRED CRFIG H. LL.D., K.T. 33 i 12mo, « 


cloth, price #2 


S] 


\ST 


CAMPAIGN. By a STAFF Orricrn I}instrated with 
a eter] p — of General eridun and a Map of the 
Campaig 12mo, cloth, pri $1 

iPEACE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Joun J, 
Wark. 1 vol. small 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50, 

!AN ESSAY ON THE STEAM BOILER. By 
Josern Harrison, Jr.. M.E. Liberally illustrated. 


NTENTS The work is in two octavo volumes, bound in law 
The Limits of Educa‘ion.—Classical and Utilitarian | “heep. Price $10. Sent by mal upon receipt of price 


Stndies.—The Life and Works of Count Rumford.—The 
Death of Pliny the Elder.—The Burial of the Dead.—The 
Action of Cochitnate Water on Lead Pines.—* elf-limited 
Diseases.—The Medical Protession and Quackerv —Ra- 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 


tional Medicine —The Paradise of Doctors: a Fable.— 66 Nassau Street, N. Y, 

Medical Féeucation.—The Early History of Medicine.— te We have recently issned a GENERAL LAW 
Whether Cholera is Contag ous —Testimony on the Cat-| CATALOGUE, containing tu!! titles of all the legal 
tle Direare. — Report on Homeopathy.--The American | worka which can be supplied in this country, ete. 132 
Academy of Arts and Sciences.—Aphorisms of the War.— | pages 12mo, price 3 cents. Sent by mail, prepaid, upon 


Dialogue: Napoleon I. and Jeremiah.—The Dark Bide; | 
The Bright Side ; The Practical Side. 


receipt ot pores. 





A Centieman, a Doctor of Philosophy, 


who speaks French and German proposes to spend two 
or three years in Europe for ‘the pa rpose cf study, prin- 
ipally in Berlin, and will take two Pupile who may be 
well recommended, He intends to pass the summer near | 
Geneva. He refers to Pre-ident Wooley, of Yale Col- 
lege, and Professor Drisler, of Columbia C ‘ollege. 


Address 
J. A., P. O. Box 1426, N. Y. 


f ALSO, MAY 25:5 


The Jesuits in North haneiten in the 
Seventeenth Century. 


Br FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
Small 8vo, cloth............ iiipicdek, peace te 








' 





lémo, extra cloth, $1 50 
In Press, 
COMING WONDERS EXPECTED BETWEEN 
1887 and 1875. By the Rev. M. Baxter, author of 
1) 1e Coming Battle.” 1 vol. 12mo. 


For Sale bv Booksellers generally, 


receipt of price 


or sent by mail on 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., 
Philadelphia. 


- 


DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 

(FormMERxy C. S. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY é¢cp stairs). 


Priced catalogues of bocks in stock isened from time 

to time, and wi] be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style. 
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SERFENE CROWES, Pres't. EDGAR Ww. CROWELL, 
THE DIAMOND IS TRUMP. RARE CHANCE! oe eh ee aoe ae 
TO BUY THEOLOGICAL AND SU NDAY. : 
SCHOOL BUOKS. Phenix Insurance Company, 


; 139 BROADWAY, N. 


10,000 Ordered in Advance ae OFFICES: 
We are adding a Family and P ulpit Bible Department 1 COURT ST., Brookiyn, 


or of every price and style ; Cash Capital 9) A eee $I ,000,000 00 


Be sure and examiue our Stock at 








THE DIAMOND EDITION 145 NASSAU STREET, | poom ¢ Assets, Dec. |, 1866..... $1,635,932 69 
37 PARK IW r set ~ - . P 
i PARK ROW, ) Ensures against Loss by Marine and Fire. Also, Lake 
oF } m $ 
| N. TIBBALS & CO. | Canal, and Inland Transportation. 
' ; 
TH AC K EE RAY’S WoO R KS. | Choice Imported Books for Public | CHAUNCEY BEDELL, Manager Marine Dep't, 
}and Private Libraries.—J. W. BOUTON invites the at- | ee : 
UNIFORM WITH THE DIAMOND EDITION OF | tention of Librarians and ‘ollec tore to hie extensive and | DIRECTORS : 
J e ) rlich Books, ancient and moc Ste . ‘ 10 » 
DICKENS, “Iitet ——e r the weet authors in all departments of | en Copeeh, foemih ¥, _ 
terature—History, ography, Voyages and Travels, | = i Roan S Ww. B 
With Twelve Ilastrations on Wood, and a Steel Portrait | Ni et femae p Poetry and Drama, fine ay, nny Somnel . Barde, 
bitte Antes. ——— h a rnc agar Tanta in fine coudition, and will be John M. Hicks, Nathaniel Putnam, 
| J. W. BOUTON, 416 B » St. N.Y | I. Fro:hingham, John C. Cole, 
In MontTHLy VoLumes, at $1 50 PER VOLUME, | > } . Ar prigag : | George W. Bergen Edwin T. Rice 
| Priced Catalogues gratis on application, or sent to any | Charles C. Betts, * Edgar W. Crowell 
addre 8 on receipt of a stamp to pay postage ion Rackeell. Daniel Ayres . 
‘jae Alvin C, Bradley, Harold Dohner, 
VOL. I.<PENDENRRIS— ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, } ya Schwab, Isuac Brinkerhof. 
‘ } iwin Beers, William P. Beale 
OF HARTFORD. ; , . 
Will be ready in a few days. Please send your orders ar renga pga aoee een 
to the publisher, a . . Nathan T. Beers, James H. Elmore 
Capital, ; $3,000,000 | Joshua Atkins, Jr., Ben. F. Wardwell 
M. DOOLADY, Incorporated in 1816, | Augustus Studwell, A. B. England, 
| Gilbert Sayres, Daniel H. Gregory 
418 Broome Street, N. Y. William A. Budd, Rufus R. Graves. 
LossEs ParD IN 46 YEARS,...............6- $17,485,894 00 William M, Vail, 





For sale by all Booksellers. Ls 


:- ¥ ee J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
| NIAGARA 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


SHAKINCGS. | FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


hings from the Naval Academy. a 
een . OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 SO 


By A MEMBER OF THE CLAss OF 1867, . 
Oblong Svo, cloth, illustrated, $5. | Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ......... . $244,391 00 CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO . $1,000,000 
| Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage | SURPLUS, JULY 1, 1866, . ij 300,000 
cael by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
FOR SALE BY NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET, CHARTERED 1850. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, | Losses promptly adjusted and paid by Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
192 Broadway. JAS. A, ALEXANDER, Agent. JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


nlisiabacnimmaianiinds P. NOTMAN, cuenta 


es ry 99 
L he N atten: sonuee aaamenee 
PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTE 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
FIFTH VOLUME-JULY, 1867. Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 

With the first number of July Tae Nation enters upon its Third Year and Fifth Volume. It is still presented ee en a ia 
to the public as a thoroughly independent and candid journal, of high tone and liberal views, devoted payne DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 186°. 
tious and exact criticism of politics, literature, social and physical science, art, and popular education. In all these 
dep wmnonte it will const antly employ the ablest writers in the country, with more pod less ee contributions 91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 
rom abroad. To the scholar, the student, the teacher, to all professional men, to every family, it is confidently 
recommended as an aid to sound thinking and right living. To Americans travelling or residing in foreign parts } and at no other ‘Place in this Stre et or in New York City. 


Tie NaTIon is peculiarly adapted to be of value and interest. 
. : , DEC K ER & CO., 


“I like Tae Natron thoroughly, not only for its | ‘I wish it success from the bottom o1 my heart.”— New Scale ivory Agraffe Bar 
ability, but ite tone. I have particularly liked many of Rev. I. W. Bellows. a 
: , PIANO-FORTES, 


The Decker Brothers Piano is sold at 


ta critical articles, which have seemed to me in every 

way superior, and level with the best culture of the time. “ Peculiarly suitable to the wants of educators and . . . 

They have thought in them and demand it of the reader— | teachers ; and hence I omit ne opportunity to recommend 419 Broome Street, East of Broadway, N. Y. 

a very rare quality in most of the criticism of the day.’’"—_ it among my educational friends. If I could have ae? one These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 

Prof. Jas. Russell Lowell, Americ: an — ‘riodical, I should take Tug Natron.’ dD. eo ‘ = J os 
; Philbrick, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools, Piven Eng ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 


elastic, and even touch; and — of construction. 


‘“Thave been a reader of Tue Nation since its first 
“Tam glad to know of the pre-eminent success of your | _ SOs ae eae 


» to continue to be till it dies, or I 


publication, and hop 
do. . . . Itisa clear, sound paper. I wish it had a journal. It has a high rink amongst the newspapers and * - . 
million subscribers.”’—ev. Llenry Ware Beecher. ae ee of the day for the firm, bold stand it has taken A NEW FEATU RE IN REED INSTRU. 
for the rights of man, white or black.’’—JJ/aj.-G@en. O. O. MEN’ 
* Allow me to express my great satisfaction at the Howard. 
course of Tite Natron, and to wish you success.”’—Judge a 


‘THe NATION newspaper is an honor to the American 


Hugh L. Bond, Baltimore. 2} . 
press, and a blessing to the American people.”—Jev. | *4 ’ ” 
“Thanks for the dixcrimination and courtesy which | Calvin £. Stowe. E ST E Y Ss Oo R G A N S, 
‘I recommend your paper to all I meet with, and when- WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 


usually mark your columne, aud which permit us to hope 
ever an opportunity prescuts itself.”—.Jas. B. Yealman, | pronounced by the profession and people generally the 


that it will be possibie for an American newspaper to 
discuss principles without violating proprieties.”— Gail 

Hamilton. Esq., Pres. West. Sanitary Com., St. Louis. : a 

. er ' _—w . most beautiful and natural imitation of the 
HUMAN VOICE 


Terms: 
, - , - ever yet introduced. 
One Year, Five Dollars; Clergymen, Four Dollars; Clabs of Ten, Ferty Dollars. Six Months, Three Dollars. They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
Fifty Cents additional by carrier in New York City; postage additional when sent abroad A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
*,* New Subscribers and those renewing their Subscription can receive for Twelve Dollars Tae Nation and | mpsical authority in the United States. 
Good Agents wanted everywhere. 
Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 





Littell’s Living Age, the regular price of the latter being #5 per annum. 
Lonvon : GEORGE STREET, 30 CoRNuILL, E.U., Acent ror THE REcetrT oF SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISE- 
rooms. 


MENTS. 
E. L. CODKIN & CO., Publishers, GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
NEW YORK. 417 Broome Street, N. Y. 
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ns pega NOTES KFREEM AN & BURR. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


— CLOT HT Wee: 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
ee OF ALL KINDS, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Russell Seucate, Jr., 
BUSINESS SUITS, $S$i5 to $40. 


‘etaustratedi ainda DRESS SUITS, $25 to $50. 
Steenhenn few tae. BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ SUITS, $5 to $25. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
SPRING OVERCOATS, $8 to $20. 


ARCHITECTS, ALSO, LARGE STOCK OF FINE 





110 Broadway, CLOTHS, COATINGS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
0 LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


i) Author of ‘‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 

Wat , Providence, R. I.; F is G. Shaw, State 
liad; RS Fields, Frinton, NJ. SSS | SCL FULTON & 90 NASSAU STREETS, 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





FOR CUSTOM WORK AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES, 


3 io Se CORNER OPPOSITE SUN BUILDING. 
Olmsted, Vaux & Co., CaP ese eee ee ee . antiga 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. | YNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
ne ae s ae all —— ~ e 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- . - - os . . 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering Assets, : $2,188,429 20 






































rs Ww ‘E : womy . Vi ~ . a : ‘ 
Parke, Wsnestertes, pee — acne aia New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 
“e re at Ch atEe, J. W. & H. JUDD, General Agents for New York. 
5 - 110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
' New York, January 1, 1866. Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 
States and British Provinces. To such, a liberal commission will be paid. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Wee eee 
LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC, 81, 1866. 
59 WaLt Sr., Aa ee Pe ee. PO a Rn Sat te a 
{ ! ' 
. . RED | 
MSUS COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ C ITS A@E. Name. i RESIDENCE. i OccUPATION, AMOUNT 
FOR USE IN INSURED. 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. _ | | 
——————_—_—__ as 39 | Joseph A. oe. i pine’, Me., j awe Master, onan 
22 | Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Masr., j ailor, 
S. G. & G. C. WAR D, 35 | Chas. 8S. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., | Ship Broker, | 2,000 
25 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., | Auctioneer, i 5,000 
ag AGENTS FOR 37. | John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, } 2,500 
ic 86 | Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me., Master Mariner, 3,000 
é BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 23 Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
ms 40 Thomas 8S. Foster, Seatinat, S.. — Tailor, ous 
4 | Eden P. Foster, ackson, Mich., jeweller, % 
66 Wall Street, New York, PY a Calvin M. Burbank, somone, ——" | onan Deat han 
John W. Crafts, South ton, Mase., ’rovision Dealer. 
28 State Street, Boston. . | Samuel W. Bliss, —i— | Fruit Dealer, ' 2.000 
—______— — 35 | Richard Turtle, Chicago, Ill... . ory ny ry 
a | Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., ck Mauufa > . 
- insurance Scrip. 31 | D. B. Cunningham, New York, N. Y., | Merchant, 3,000 
>; } 41 | Robert N. Corning, Concord, N ‘ Retecen Suetinaiee, 2.008 
Saml. M. Candler, rooklyn, N. Y., | Justom Hous e \ 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN , rH} Charles ties, , Ashland, Pa, j Druggist, , 3,000 
7 | Francis Fischer, Lauleville, a - | ae se al nee 
rhe ‘ Zeno Kelly, Vest Barnstable, Mass., aster } e : 
Sue Seease, Rew Seem, 2 | Julius Heimann, New York, N. ¥., Carriage Maker, 2/000 
49 | George Draper, New York, N. Y., Clothing Merchant, 2,000 
BUYS AND SELLS [INSURANCE SCRIP. 26 | Philauder M. Chase, Charlestown, Mas#., Milkman, 2,000 
— nian iigeedaniin nica 43 Henry Fishback, Carlinville. Ill., Merchant, 3,000 
tea 22 A. C, Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1,800 
‘m. CHARLES W. THOMAS, 30 Charles E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, 2,500 
est 39 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago, IL, Cigar Manufacturer, 2,000 
i ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 37 Robert Clough, Chicago, I., | Sione Cutter, 2,000 
30 Ellen Clough, Chicago, Ul., | Wife, 2,000 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 35 Robert H. Howe, | St. Lous, Mo., Agent, 5,000 
re- ; ; 19 George H. Dunlap, | Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,000 
, ) Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 49 Thomas W. amis, | Boston, Mase., Merchant, 5,000 
“tected. References given. 33 | Issachai H. Brown, i  See, 2 YE, a oy 
| Belleville, 1, offers inducements te manvfacturers. | PH pom ag lh ob oa = a ’ | 
vland donated. Coal plenty. 30 | Eliakim W. Ford, — | Albany, N.Y...” | Merchant, 3,000 


|) Address CHAS, W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 
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FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 2% PER CENT. AT 
DECGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
87 & 89 Bowery & 65 Christie Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahoyany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood. 
Parlor Furniture, French Oil Finish. 
Sideboards and Extension Tables. 
Spring and Hair Mattresses. 

Cottage and Chamber Sets. 

Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 


We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, 


and defy competition. 
All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


Jose lott, 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


With 
TRADE MARK— Joserh ott, Designating 
Birmingham. Numbers. 
For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
62 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 


LOCK-STITCH, 


and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 

nence, beauty, and genera! desirableness of the stitching, 

when done, and — range of its application.— t 
natiiute. 


TRADE MARK— 


FLORENCE 
Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best FamiLy MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANCES. 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 49 Water Street, New York. 





MARVIN & CO’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AF E 





MARVIN & CO, 


Principal Warehouses : { = Chestnut St. Philadeiphi a! 


The Nation. 


| May 16, 1867 
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Nothing Succeeds like Success. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Hon. VICTOR M. RICE, Presipenrt. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., Suregon in CulerF. 

T. S. LAMBERT, M.D., Agent tn Cuter (Vice-Pres.) 
B. F. BANCROFT, Esq., TREASURER. 


J. PIERPONT, Secretary. 
Prof. JOHN PATERSON, Apvisory AcTUARY, 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr.,°CouNsELLOR. 
Prof. ALONZO CLARK, 


Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, > CONSULTING SURGEONS. 
Prof. ALFRED C. POST, } 


DIRECTORS: 


Edward B. Bulkley, 
Justus O. Woods, 

J. W. Bradley, 

Jas. Cruikshank, 

John H, French, LL.D.. 
Henry Salisbury, 
George L. Bulkley, 


Hon. E. D. Morgan, 

Hon. Horatio Seymour, 
Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, 
Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler, 
Hon. Erastus Brooks, 
Hon. Wm. T. Coleman, 
Hon. V. M. Rice, 


A. N. Gunn, M.D., John F. Trow, 
T. S. Lambert, M.D., Emerson W. Keyes, 
B. F. Bancroft, Wm. H. Wood, 


Charles H. Frost, George Bliss, Jr. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its Stock- 
holders and Directore, writes in 7he Express, of which he 
is one of the editors: 


“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held 
its first annual meeting a few days since. The business 
of the first six months has been very successful, and has 
been conducted upon the safest and most economical 
business principles, alike for the stockholders and parties 
ensured. There are some -plans in the organization of 
this Company popular in their character, which make it 
well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 


Extra Lives are rated down, and save money in this 


+ Company. 





We desire to call attention to the following 


FEATURES: 


Policies non-forfeitable after first payment. 


Policies incontestable after death. 
Paid-up Policies always obtainable. 
Lowest rates for the best lives. 


A provision for old age is made by annual cash 
Dividends after the ‘‘ expectation ” age is reached. 


Payments can be made Annually, Weekly, Monthly, 
Quarterly, or Semi-annually. 


No extra charge for travelling, except in Tropics and 
near Gulf of Mexico. 


The Company has a Mutual Department. 


The Company issues a new kind of Policy for Young 
Girls. 


The Company will ensure any one. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR NEW CIRCULAR. 


It is the sim) lest treatise on Life Insurance ever offered 
to thePubilic. 


. THE 
ii DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


UNDER SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THIS STATE 
FOR THE 


SAFE KEEPING OF VALUABLES, 


Government Bonds, Coin, Silver Plate, Jewellery, 
Wills during life of maker, Cash Boxes, 
and any Securities or Valuable 
Papers. Also for 


RENTING SMALL SAFES, 
On satisfactory introduction, 


AT $20 TO $45 PER ANNUM, 


Lessee having exclusive access, and only singly, and then 


only with safe-keeper, 
IN ITS 
BURCLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 
UNDER ARMED WATCH DAY AND NIGHT. 
Private desks for lessees—Separate apartment for Ladies 
IN THE 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


142 & 146 Broadway, 
Corner LIBERTY STREET. 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
FRED’K FOSTER, Secretary. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORT ES 


HAVE TAKEN 





Thirty-five First Premiums at the principal Fairs held in 
this country within the last ten years, and also wer 
awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Interna 
tional Exhibition in London, 1862, in competition with 2%) 
Pianos from all parts of the world. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is proved by the FACT that Messrs 
STEINWAY’S Scales, Improvements, and peculiarities 
of construction have beer copied by the great majority of 
the manufacturers of both hemispheres (as aay ae 
could be done without infringement on patent rights). 
and that their instruments are used by the most eminen! 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them for 
their own public and private use whenever accessible. 

Every o is constructed with their Patent Agra‘ 
Arran a yo directly to the Full Iron Frame. — 

STEINWA SONS direct special attention to their 
newly-invented UPRIGHT PIANOS, with their Paten! 
Resonator and Double Iron Frame, patented June 5, 1806 

This invention consists in pro ding. the instrument 
(in addition to the iron frame in FRONT of the sound 
board) with an iron brace frame in the REAR of it, bow 
frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting # 
solidity of construction and capacity of om | in tune 


never before attained in that class of instruamen 
The sound-board is papeerme between the two frame 
ng its tension, so that the great 


by an —— regulat 
est possible degree of sound-producing capacity is ob 
tained and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 

The great volume and exquisite quality of tone, ** 
well as elasticity and promptness of action, of these ne 
Upright Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admiratio# 
of. the musical profession and all who have heard them. 

offer these beauti! 


STEINWAY & SONS confidentl 
every lover of mus 


instruments to the public, and invi 

to call and examine them. 
WAREROOMS : 

FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL 


71 anp 73 East FourTgentH STREET, 





Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, New York. — 
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